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RECESSIONAL 
Rudyard  Kipling 

God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  batde  line — 

Beneath  vs^iose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lesr  we  forget — lest  we  forget!  ,, 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 
The  Captains  and  the  Kings  depart — 

Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice, 
An  humble  aiid  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

Far-called,  our  navies  melt  away — ■ 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire — 

r  o  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Ninevah  and  Tyre! 

Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet, 

r.psr  we  forget — -lesr  we  forget! 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 

Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe- 
Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use. 

Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  law — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — ^lest  we  forget! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard — 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust. 

And  guarding,  calls  not  Thee  to  guard. 

For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word. 

Thy  Mercy  on  Thy  People,  Lord! 

Amen. 
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YOU  CAN'T  TEACH  ALL  OF  YOUR  PUPILS 
ALL  OF  THE  TIME 

 0  

(Extracts  from  an  address  by  Prof.  George  R.  Staley,  to  the  Rome  teachers,  Sept.  5,  1935) 


?f^A  BIT  of  the  wisdom  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  which  has  been  so  often 
quoted  as  to  become  an  American  political 
axiom  is  this:  'You  may  fool  some  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,  and  all  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time.'  It  would  be  easy 
and  also  accurate  to  paraphrase  this  proverb 
by  saying,  'You  may  teach  some  of  your  pu- 
pils some  of  the  time,  but  you  can't  teach 
all  of  your  pupils  all  of  the  time.' 

"Disregarding  the  final  clause  of  that  dic- 
tum which  we  all  know  only  too  well,  I 
should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  this  after- 
noon to  expand  a  little  the  meaning  of  the 
first  two. 

"You  may  teach  some  of  your  pupils  all  of 
the  time."  Is  it  true?  In  the  sense  that  'all 
of  the  time'  means  every  school  day,  I  be- 
lieve that  every  teacher  in  this  room  will  meet 
in  every  class  tomorrow  two  overlapping  groups 
of  pupils  for  whom  it  is  possible  to  gain  some- 
thing every  day.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
a  group  of  pupils  who  are  in  tune  with  you 
as  a  personality — the  group  which  likes  you 
as  an  individual  and  who  will  learn  because  it 
is  you  doing  the  teaching.  When  a  topic  is 
opened  for  discussion,  when  a  task  has  been 
assigned,  when  there  is  something  to  be  looked 
up  or  traced  down  they  enjoy  going  along 
with  you.  Every  time  effort  is  put  forth  will- 
ingly on  what  is  within  the  power  of  a  boy 
or  girl,  mental  growth  takes  place.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  makes  a  tremendous  dif- 
ference in  the  end  product  whether  pupil 
and  teacher  have  been  in  personal  accord 
during  the  term.  It  is  given  to  only  a  few 
teachers  to  be  liked  by  all  who  are  enrolled 
in  her  class. 

"It  stands  every  one  of  us  in  hand,  then, 
lo  be  likad  by  as  many  as  possible.  Fortu- 
nately the  habits,  practices  and  qualities  which 


make  for  instructional  competence  are  just 
the  ones  which  also  make  friends  of  boys  and 
girls.  I  would  be  unable  to  enumerate  all 
these,   but  I   will   venture  to   list  just  a'  few: 

"1.  Naturalness — Children  want  to  feel  that 
they  are  dealing  with  a  human  being  that 
they  understand  and  who  can  understand 
them.  They  hate  a  pose.  They  detest  sham. 
They  want  no  false  front  of  authority,  nor  do 
they  want  any  simpering  attempts  to  pat- 
ronize or  talk  down  to  them.  They  want  their 
teachers  to  be  what  they  seem. 

"2.  Knowledge — Children  like  to  feel  that 
teachers  are  fully  aware  of  what  they  are  doing; 
that  they  know  the  subject  they  are  teaching 
and  that  they  know  many  things  more  which 
seem  worthwhile  to  them.  Teachers  must 
know  how  to  stimulate  curiosity.  They  must 
also  know  how  to  satisfy  it.  The  world  respects 
the  men  and  women  who  don't  guess  .iboui 
the  essential  aspects  of  their  own  work  and 
children  are  never  too  young  to  sense  this. 

"3.  Courtesy — Children  like  to  have  their 
opinions  respected  even  though  challenged. 
So  do  you.  They  like  to  be  asked  to  do  things 
rather  than  commanded.  So  do  you.  They 
like  to  be  told  if  they  have  done  something 
well.  So  do  you.  They  hate  scolding.  So  do 
you.  They  hate  sarcasm.  So  do  you.  They 
are  not  resentful  of  coi-rection  if  politely  given. 
1  hey  will  generally  :ake  punishment  without 
protest  if  they  think  it  is  just,  or  even  if  they 
think  the  teacher  whom  they  like  believes  it 
to  be  just.  Most  of  the  impertinence,  most 
of  the  bad  language,  most  of  the  rebellious 
spirit  met  in  children  is  the  reflection  of  what 
they  have  heard  and  seen  in  some  adults.  But 
good  manners  usually  elicit  something  of  the 
same  kind. 

"4.  Fun — Children  respond  readily  to  that 
quality  in  a  teacher  which  radiates  something 
more    important    even    than    sunshine;  that 
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makes  them  feel  the  teacher  is  enjoyng  herstlf; 
that  she  finds  pleasure  in  the  day's  association 
with  them;  that  she  Ukes  to  give  and  take  a 
joke;  that  she  finds  gratification  in  learning 
something  herself;  that  she  brightens  class- 
room conversation  and  subject  matter  discussions 
by  the  sparkle  of  impromptu  humor  and  by 
swift  and   happy  appreciations. 

"The  other  group  which  is  practically  sure 
to  make  continuous  and  consistent  progress 
under  your  instruction  is  the  group  that  comes 
to  you  fully  prepared  and  up  to  5;rada  in  all 
respects.  The  boy  or  girl  who  starts  geometry 
tomorrow  with  a  record  of  90  per  cent  in 
algebra  will  respond  readily  to  daily  instruction 
and  will  successfully  resolve  every  difficulty 
encountered. 

"The  pupil  who  has  already  demonstrated 
an  ability  in  composition  and  punctuation  fully 
up  to  the  sophomore  standard  will  do  the 
written  work  required  in  his  junior  year  with 
credit  to  his  teacher  and  to  himself.  The 
fifth-grade  pupil  whose  reading  tests  show  that 
he  reads  with  both  speed  and  the  understanding 
that  a  fifth-grade  pupil  should  have,  v^ill  make 
steady  advancement  not  only  in  reading  but 
in  geography  and  arithmetic  because  he  really 
knows  what  the  pages  in  his  geography  tells 
him,  and  what  the  problem  in  arithmetic 
requires  of  him. 

"As  mentioned  before,  these  two  groups — 
the  one  which  likes  the  teacher  and  the  one 
which  attained  fully  satisfactory  levels  of  past 
accomplishment — are  widely  overlapping.  But 
the  two  together  will  in  all  probability  not 
equal  the  number  enrolled  in  any  class.  The 
others  may  not  be  in  the  technical  sense  problem 
children,  but  in  a  very  practical  and  immediate 
sense  they  are  your  problems.  All  are  given 
to  you  to  solve.  When  you  assign  ten  problems 
to  your  arithmetic  class  you  do  not  say,  'Solve 
only  the  ones  which  you  can  do  by  a  routine 
method,'  You  say  'Solve  all  of  them.  You  will 
meet  difficulty  but  you  must  try  persistently 
and  repeatedly  and  you  must  encounter  here 
and  there  a  new  thing  until  you  get  the  right 
solution.' 

"The  second  general  thesis  is  that  we  may 
— and  do — teach  all  of  the  children  some  of 
the  time.  All  are  gaining  a  little  daily  by 
contact  with  the  school  organization  itself. 
Each,  school  is  a  social  world  in  which  every 
boy  and  girl  plays  a  part.  The  consant  nec- 
essity of  showing  consideration  for  others,  of 
co-operating  toward  common  ends,  of  recog- 
nizing authority,  of  observing  time  and  space 
requirements  tend  toward  the  establishment  of 
self-control  and  the  power  of  adjustment  to 
circumstances  and  surroundings.  There  is 
an  unmistakeable  and  important  influence  that 
comes  from  orderliness.  The  teacher's  obvious 
respect  for  learning,  for  honesty,  for  industry, 
for  health,  for  thrift,  exerts  a  constant  leverage 
.to  lift  both  the  character  and  the  judgement  of 
pupils  perceptibly  higher.  Not  only  in  these 
intangibles  do  all  pupils  share.  They  share  also 
in  that  type  of  school  work  known  as  "drill." 
Even  though  not  all  pupils  will  respond  to  the 
"appreciation  lesson"  or  to  'creative  oppor- 
tunities' all  pupils  may  gain  constantly,  though 


at  different  rates,  by  regular  drill  in  the  me- 
chanics of  reading,  the  fundamentals  of  num- 
ber, the  facts  of  history,  hygiene  or  commercial 
law. 

"I  believe,  too,  that  it  would  not  be  over- 
statement to  say  that  all  pupils  learn  from  a 
wisely  directed  class-room  activity  program. 

"During  the  last  term  of  the  past  school  year 
I  have  published  in  the  Bulletin  lists  of  activ- 
ities reported  each  month  by  teachers  on  blanks 
I  provided  for  the  purpose.  I  can  not  conceive 
that  in  the  case  of  the  best  of  these,  one 
single  pupil  in  the  room  could  have  remained 
unaffected  by  the  general  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm engendered  by  these  excursions  into 
knowledge  initiated  and  conducted  very  largely 
by  the  pupils'  own  expressed  interests.  I  hope 
this  year  will  give  us  even  more  convincing 
data  showing  that  we  are  on  the  right  road  in 
making  school  more  of  a  life  experience  and 
less  formula  and  grind. 


"As  we  begin  the  year's  march  into  this  great 
adventure  of  living  with  children,  guiding  them, 
straightening  them,  to  some  degree  inspiring 
them,  we  may  do  so  with  some  measure  of 
pride  in  what  the  past  has  been  and  an  even 
greater  measure  of  hope  and  confidence  in  the 
future.  To  make  our  best  a  little  better,  it  may 
be  helpful  to  hold  firmly  in  our  minds  the 
conviction  that  we  can  teach  some  of  our  pu- 
pils all  the  time  and  all  of  pupils  some  of  the 
time  and  that  in  doing  this  we  will  not  be 
discouragingly  remote  from  the  ideal  goal  of 
teaching  all  of  our  pupils  all  of  the  time." 


THE  CLEAR  THINKER 

Two  friends  were  trying  the  other  day  to 
account  for  the  success  of  several  of  our  young 
deaf  men  and  women,  in  spite  of  their  h-mdi- 
cap. 

"What  qualities  enabled  them  to  win  out 
thus  under  difficulties?"  was  the  question  asked. 

Various  qualities  were  mentioned.  But  one 
thing  was  specially  emphasized  in  accounting 
for  their  success.  It  was  pointed  out  that  when- 
ever they  had  something  to  say,  whether  they 
were  addressing  friends  or  talking  to  their 
superiors  they  had  the  gift  of  stating  very 
clearly  in  a  few  words  the  ideas  they  wished 
to  express. 

Many  people,  when  they  try  to  persuade 
anybody  to  do  certain  things,  are  unable  to  come 
directly  to  the  point.  They  wander  around  and 
talk  about  side  issues,  and  can't  concentrate  on 
the  things  they  want  most  to  say,  and  express 
those  explicitly. 

If  we  can  say  a  thing  clearly,  in  a  few  words, 
we  can  persuade  most  people,  assuming  our 
idea  of  proposition  is  a  good  one.  The  clear 
thinker  becomes  the  leader.  Other  people  may 
have  a  greater  power  of  oratory  or  more  per- 
sonal charm.  But  a  person  who  sees  direct 
into  the  heart  of  a  proposition,  and  can  state 
that  heart  of  the  thing  in  language  that  any- 
body of  moderate  intelligence  can  understand, 
is  going  to  make  a  success  of  most  any  reason- 
able undertaking. — Selected. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 


MYSTERIOUS  NUMBERS 

I  have  found  it  very  interesting  to  know 
that  compound  interest  on  one  cent  loaned 
January  1,  A.  D.,  at  six  per  cent  would 
amount  to  ^8,497,840,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000.  (^8,497,840,000  de- 
cillion)   by  January   I,  1895. 

It  •  would  be  impossible  to  count  this  much 
money.  We  have  learned  in  arithmetic  that 
ordinary  counting  at  about  two  hundred  per 
minute,  for  one  year,  counting  night  and  day, 
would  only  bring  one  to  105,192,000.  It  is 
hard  to  comprehend  such  a  large  number. 

Ruby  Girard. 


OUR  WEATHER 

Our  weather  has  been  most  unusual  this  year. 
At  Hallowe'en  we  had  sub  zero  weather  and 
snow.  At  Christmas  time  we  decorated  our 
out-of-doors  tree  in  warm  sunshine  that  remind- 
ed  us   of  spring. 

We  did  not  need  heavy  coats  or  caps  when 
we  played  out  side  during  December  and 
most  of  November.  Yet,  because  of  the  early 
freeze  in  late  October  we  had  skating  much 
sooner  this  year  than  during  other  years. 

The  weather  surely  has  been  pleasant  for 
us,  but  I  am  afraid  we  will  find  most  of  our 
streams  dry  next  summer  if  Mother  Nature 
does  not  send  us  a  few  snow  storms  soon. 

— Buddy  Kopack. 


A  FABLE 

Once  there  was  an  old  couple  who  dwelt 
in  a  lonely,  drafty  little  shack  on  the  edge 
of  a  deep,  dark  wood.  They  had  very  little 
to  eat,  but  they  never  complained  or  were 
envious  of  their  wealthier  neighbors.  They 
managed  to  get  along  on  their  courage. 
Their  rude  home  was  a  short  distance  from 
the  great  city  of  Narcissus.  There  were  many 
millionaires  in  and  about  the  city,  rnany  of 
whom  would  stop  at  the  old  couple's  shack 
to  buy  eggs. 

One  rich  couple  often  stopped,  too,  but 
instead  of  buying  anything,  the  pair  would 
relate  all  the  advantages  of  being  rich.  The 
fine  food  was  compared  to  the  old  couple's 
bread   and   water;    the   shack   was   scoffed  at. 

Finally  a  fierce  storm  struck  the  city  of  Nar- 
cisus,  and  the  mansion  of  that  particular  rich 
couple  was  completely  wrecked.  They  came 
to  the  poor  old  couple's  shack  seeking  shel- 
ter. The  old  man  answered  their  request  for 
help  by  saying,  "No,  you  laughed  at  our 
plight  once,  therefore,  we'll  laugh  at  yours 
now." 

His  old  wife  quickly  added,  "People  who 
live   in  glass   houses  shouldn't  throw  stones." 

— Margie  Howard. 


NEW  PUPILS 

There  are  four  of  us  listed  as  "new  pupils," 
this  year.  Orville  Buhl  and  I  came  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year.  Orville  is  a 
beginner  and  is  seven  years  old.  I  had  gone 
through  the  fourth  grade  in  public  school 
before  injuring  my  eyes. 

In  November,  Lawrence  Pulse  entered  our 
school.  He  had  received  very  little  schooling 
before  coming  here. 

Flora  Lindenfield  is  the  newest  member  of 
the  department.  Her  home  is  in  Billings. 
She  come  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year, 
and  she  has  entered  the  freshman  class  in 
High    School. — George  Anderson. 


THE  MIDGET  OF  THE  AIR 

Recently  a  French  mechanic  manufactured 
an  airplane  about  the  size  of  a  Ford  car.  It 
is  nicknamed  the  "Flying  Flea"  and  can  be 
bought  for  about  ^350.  It  has  a  motorcycle 
engine. 

In  the  coming  years  maybe  all  families  can 
"sail  through  the  air  with  the  greatest  of 
ease."  The  traffic  law  will  have  to  be  changed 
a  great  deal  and  I'm  wondering  where  they 
will  attach  the  traffic  signals. 

Maybe  this  will  prevent  many  women  from 
taking  their  husband's  machines. 

What  will  this  world  come  to  if  they  keep 
on  inventing  and  discovering  such  unusual 
things? — Bill  Maxwell. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  VACATION 

We  had  a  longer  vacation  this  year  than  we 
have  had  for  many  years.  The  vacation  began 
December  21  and  ended  the  Sunday  following 
Christmas. 

More  than  half  the  pupils  of  our  school 
went  home.  Many  of  the  teachers,  also,  visited 
at  home. 

We  received  our  boxes  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing. I  received  many  nice  presents,  most  of 
which  I  had  wanted  for  a  long  time. 

Our  dinner  was  served  at  two  o'clock  and  the 
turkey,  olives,  cranberries  and  other  food 
surely  did  taste  good. 

We  had  a  party  in  the  gym,  too.  There 
were  three  picture  shows  during  vacation 
week. 

I  had  a  happy  Christmas  and  did  not  envy 
the   boys   and   girl   who   went  home. 

— Lelia  Jensen. 


THE  MAN  AND  THE  SATYR 

A  man  was  lost  in  a  great  forest.  The  sky 
became  dark  and  a  strong  cold  wind  began  to 
shake  the  trees.  The  poor  man  could  find  no 
shelter  and  soon  he  was  very  cold. 
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lt happened  that  two  satyrs  lived  in  a  small 
cabin  hidden  among  the   trees.     They  heard 
the  man's  shouts  for  help  and  soon  found  him 
and  took  him  into  their  cabin. 

The  man  told  the  satyrs  how  he  had  lost 
his  way  and  of  the  storm  that  had  come  up 
so  suddenly.  The  satyrs  felt  sorry  for  the  man 
and  offered  him  some  soup.  When  the  man 
had  entered  the  cabin  he  had  blown  upon  his 
fingers,  and  he  had  told  the  satyrs  that  he  did 
so  to  warm  his  fingers.  Now  the  man  blew  into 
the  soup. 

"Why  do  you  blow  into  the  soup?"  asked 
one  of  the  satyrs. 

"To  cool  it,"  replied  the  man. 

"Get  out  of  here,"  shouted  the  two  satyrs 
angrily.  "We  do  not  want  a  man  near  us 
who  blows  both  hot  and  cold." — Agnes  Jensen. 

DIGESTION 

When  a  bite  of  beef  sandwich  enters  the 
mouth,  it  is  chewed  to  a  fine  pulp.  The  saliva 
acts  upon  the  starch  in  the  bread,  changing 
it  into  sugar,  so  it  can  be  readily  absorbed 
in  the  intestines.  Then  it  passes  through  the 
pharynx  into  the  esophagus,  and  it  is  forced 
by  muscular  attraction  into  the  stomach. 

The  walls  of  the  stomach  churn  the  food 
around.  While  it  is  being  churned,  it  is  mixed 
with  the  gastric  juice.  In  the  gastric  juice, 
there  is  a  substance  called  pepsin  which  acts 
upon  proteins,  making  them  soluble. 

From  the  stomach  the  food  passes  into  the 
small  intestine.  Here  three  more  digestive 
juices  are  secreted.  The  bile  is  secreted  from 
the  liver;  the  pancreatic,  from  the  pancreas 
gland;  and  the  intestinal  juice,  from  the  walls 
of  the  intestine.  The  food  remains  in  the  in- 
lestine  frcm  ten  to  twenty  hours.  While  it 
is  passing  through  the  intestine,  it  is  absorbed 
into  the  blood  streams  by  the  villi,  which  are 
microscopic  finger-like  projections.  The  waste 
food  passes  into  the  large  intestine,  from 
which    it    is   discharged. — Mike  Maloney. 


CHRISTMAS  VACATION 

Dr.  Griffin  gave  us  a  splendid  Christmas 
present  this  year  for  which  we  are  all  very 
thankful.  It  was  a  nine  day  vacation.  It  is 
the  longest  one  we  have  ever  had  since  I  have 
been  here. 

Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  got  to  go  home 
did  I  waa  one  of  them  We  could  not  leave 
until  Saturday  morning  as  we  had  a  Christmas 
pageant  on  Friday  evening. 

I"m  afraid  I  should  have  given  up  hope 
if  my  parents  had  not  arrived  upon  the  scene 
just  when  they  did  on  Saturday.  I  was  very 
eager  to  visit  my  new  home  in  Columbus, 
Montana  for  the  first  time.  There  was  quite 
a  little  scarlet  fever  so  we  were  obliged  to 
stay  close  to  home.  However,  I  met  some 
of  our  new  neighbors  and  liked  them  very 
much. 

The  nine  days  passed  quickly  and  before 
I  knew  it  was  time  to  return  to  school,  as  I 
had  promised  to  get  back  on  time. 
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The  children  who  remained  at  school  had 
a  good  time  playing  with  the  gifts  that  Santa 
brought  them  on  Christmas  morning.  They 
also  enjoyed  their  delicious  Christmas  dinner, 
a  Christmas  party,  skating  and  hiking.  My 
best  gift  was  my  visit  home  and  since  we 
returned  promptly  as  we  promised  faithfully 
to  do,  we  may  be  rewarded  with  an  even  longer 
holiday   period   next   year. — Harlene  Totten 


IRON 

Nearly  one  third  of  the  world's  supply  of 
iron  comes  from  the  Great  Lakes  region  of  the 
United  States.  The  iron  found  here  is  near  the 
surface  and  is  dug  up  by  steam  shovels.  The 
thin  layers  of  earth,  covering  the  iron  beds, 
can  be  easily  removed. 

There  are,  however,  mines  near  Lake  Super- 
ior where  the  iron  is  mined  underground  in  the 
usual  fashion.  The  iron  ore  from  these  mines 
is  tent  to  Pennsylvania  where  there  are  large 
deposit;  of  coal  and  where  the  iron  can  be 
separated  from  the  rock. 

The  iron  is  poured  into  the  top  of  the 
furnace  together  with  coke  and  limestone. 
When  the  iron  ore  is  changed  to  a  liquid 
state  the  waist  material  rises  to  the  top  and  the 
iron  tuns  out  at  the  bct:om  of  the  furnace. 
The  liquid  iron  is  put  into  molds  and  allowed 
to  harden  into  what  is  called  "pig  iron.'' 

Most  of  the  best  steel  used  in  this  country 
is  made  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

There  is  another  important  mining  district 
at  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Coal,  l.mestone 
and  iron  ore  are  all  found  in  the  same  valley 
which  is  very  unusual.  In  many  places  about 
the  world  the  deposits  of  iron  are  not  worked 
because  they  are  too  far  from  coal. 

The  United  States  and  England  refine  over 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  iron  used  in  the  world. 

— Mell  Ray  Hoag. 


ODDITIES    OF    THE  EARTHQUAKE 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  earthquakes  in 
Helena,  several  odd  things  have  taken  place. 

For  instance,  it  is  said  tha:  there  are  men 
being  paid  as  high  as  $23  an  hour  for  labor. 
Of  course,  these  men  are  engaged  in  the  peri- 
lous task  of  tearing  down  or  making  repairs 
o  n  large  quake-weakened  brick  buildinc;'. 
There's  no  telling  when  another  tremor  might 
strike  or  what  might  happen  to  the  already 
unstable  buildings.  To  date  1300  quakes  have 
been  registerd  on  the  seismograph. 

In  visiting  Helena  you  may  see  a  variety 
of  tin  chimneys,  temporary  replacements  for 
the  brick  ones  which  have  fallen.  Old  planks 
and  poles,  used  to  prop  up  many  of  the 
dwellings,  add  to  the  grotesque  appearance  of 
the  city. 

A  block  away  from  the  half-million  dollar 
Helena  High  School,  which  was  almost  de- 
molished by  the  severe  quakes,  stands  the  new 
Helena  High  School.  This  unique  high  school 
consists  of  twenty-one  railroad  coaches  arrang- 
ed in  three  rows  of  seven  each.  Each  class 
room  is  numbered  on  the  outside  in  large 
(Please  turn  to  page  fifteen) 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 


Lester  Medlock  went  to  Fort  Peck  to  spend 
Christmas  with   his  parents. 

Milton  Miller  spent  the  Christmas  vacation 
at  his  parents'  home  in  Shelby. 

John  Hetland  spent  the  holidays  at  the 
heme  of  his  parents  in  Joliet. 

— Dene  Duffy. 


Jack  Hagerman,  Ted  Lane,  James  Trunkle, 
Harold  Johnson,  Irvin  Semingsen,  Norman 
Cutler,  and  Michael  Ward  went  home  for 
Christmas.  Delores  Boschee,  Vernon  Hippe, 
end  Joe  Schwan  did  not  go  home.  They  saw 
Santa  Claus.  He  shook  hands  with  Vernon  and 
Delores.    They  were  happy. — Anne  Serumgard. 

I  have  a  new  sled. — Vernon  Hippe. 

I  saw  Irvin's  father. — Harold  Johnson. 

I  saw  Harold  at  home. — Irvin  Semingsen. 

I  have  some  new  shoe  skates. 

— Jack  Hagerman. 

I  saw  Santa  Claus.     He  was  fat. 

—Michael  Ward. 

Miss  Serumgard  cut  my  hair.    I  was  happy. 

— Delores  Bochee. 

I  have  some  trousers.     They  are  black. 

— Joe  Schwan. 

Father  gave  Mrs.  McCormick  some  candy. 

— Ted  Lane. 

Harold,  Irvin,  and  I  played  at  my  house. 
We  ate  some  apples,  nuts,  and  candy. 

— James  Trunkle. 

I  got  a  box  New  Year's  Day.  I  had  some 
candy,  nuts,  an  orange,  a  banana,  some  stock- 
ings,   and   some   boots. — Norman  Cutler. 


I  went  to  the  shop  with  Mr.  Low.  The 
barber  cut  my   hair. — Milo  Curtin. 

I  got  a  box  of  candy  and  some  money 
from  my  mother.     I  was  glad. 

— Neal  Bertrand. 

Reuben  brought  a  toy  airplane  to  the 
schoolroom.     He  showed  it  to  us. 

— Julia  Sabe. 

I  got  a  letter  from  my  brother.  He  wrote 
me  that  he  had  a  new  dog.  The  dog's  name 
is  Snooks. — Reuben  Vassend. 

The  boys  took  a  walk  with  Mr.  Starr  yesterday. 
After  awhile,  they  came  back  and  some  of  the 
boys  skated  on  the  ice. — Norman  Fuson. 

We  went  to  the  picture  show  last  night. 
We  saw  many  cowboys  and  cows  in  the  picture. 
The  cowboys  rode  horses  and  drove  the  cows. 

—Bobby  Werth. 

Last  Friday,  I  went  to  my  cousin  Helen's 
home.  Saturday,  Larry  and  I  made  a  snow- 
man. We  went  to  Sunday  School  Sunday 
morning. — Paul  Wickwire. 


0  

John,  Tom,  Donald,  Bobby  and  I  skated 
fast. — Stuart  Bart. 

1  played  in  the  yard  yesterday  afternoon. 
John  came  back   to  school  last  night. 

— Donald  Nelson. 

My  mother  bought  a  ring.  She  gave  it  to 
me.  She  shook  hands  with  Miss  Tyler  this 
morning. — John  Farthing. 

I  went  home  Christmas.  Irene,  Victoria, 
Forrest,  Charles  and  Miss  Tyler  got  Christmas 
cards  from  me. — Vivian  Miller. 

Stuart  and  John  skated  yesterday  afternoon. 
John  came  back  to  school  yesterday. 

— Forrest  Grove. 

I  saw  a  bird  on  the  ground  yesterday  after- 
noon. Mrs.  McCormick  gave  Joe  a  card 
yesterday. — Charles  Hamlin. 

Victoria  got  a  box  from  her  aunt  and  uncle 
last  night.  She  got  two  pictures  of  Shirley 
Temple  and  some  cards,  too. — Irene  Clark. 

I  got  some  tiddley  winks,  a  puzzle,  a  big 
cedar  chest  and  a  bracelet  for  Christmas.  I 
ha\'e  a  picture  of  Shirley  Temple,  too. 

— Victoria  Herbold. 


Bozo,  Forrest,  Milo,  Richard,  Charles  and 
I  played  with  a  ball  today.  Richard  threw 
It.     We  ran.     I  caught  it. — Eddie  Lappin. 

1     got    doughnuts,    some    candy,  cookies, 
oranges,  apples,  mints,  marshmallows,  a  shirt 
and  some  boots  from  my  father  last  Tuesday. 

— Walter  Chandler. 

Eddie,  Forrest,  Bozo,  Milo,  Charles  and  I 
played  tag.  Then  we  changed  and  played  ball. 
1  threw  the  ball  far.  They  all  ran  fast.  Eddie 
caught  the  ball  and  threw  it  to  me. 

— Richard  McCarthy. 

The  girls  went  to  the  lake  with  Miss  Stur- 
devant  last  Wednesday.  The  boys  went  too, 
with  Mr.  Noble.  They  played  on  sleds.  Evelyn 
and  Adele  ran  fast  and  fell  on  the  ice.  Adele 
ice  skated. — Gladys  Roose. 

MRS.  WATTS'  BABY 

Mrs.  Watts'  baby  is  very  cute.  The  girls 
and  boys  like  him,  because  he  is  so  sweet.  His 
eyes  are  always  wide-open.  Sometimes  he 
smiles  and  sometimes  he  cries. 

When  we  visited  Mrs.  Watts,  Bill  stared 
at   Gladys.      We   think    he   likes  her. 

— Theresa  Connors. 

AT  HOME  CHRISTMAS 

George  and  I  went  down  town.  I  bought 
stockings  for  my  mother. 

I  played  with  my  dog.     I  had  a  good  time. 

George  and  Pete  were  working  for  my 
father.  George  and  father  went  to  a  store 
and  bought  a  turkey. 
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On  Dec.  25th  we  ate  a  big  dinner.  I  ate 
until  I  was  full. — Bozo  Kosanovich. 

OUR  NEW  YEAR'S  PARTY 

The  little  girls  and  boys  went  to  the  party 
at  7:30.  They  played  games  called  nut-shell- 
ing race,  going-to-Jerusalem,  slap-tag,  and  a 
hat-coat-gloves  relay  race. 

The  big  girls  and  boys  went  to  the  gym  at 
8:30.  We  had  pop-corn  balls  and  lemonade. 
It  was  a  good  lunch.  We  had  a  pillow  race. 
We  guessed  silhouettes.  We  danced  for  a  long 
time.  We  threw  confetti.  The  boys  went  out- 
doors. They  ran  around  red  flares.  We  had  a 
good  time. — Adele  Mudro. 

OUR  NEW  YEAR'S  PARTY 

Tuesday  night  we  went  to  the  party  in  the 
gym.  We  drank  lemonade  and  ate  popcorn 
balls.  Then  the  little  girls  and  boys  went  to 
bed  at  9  o'clock.  The  big  boys  and  girls  played 
games.  We  had  a  pillow  race.  Then  we 
guessed  silhouettes  of  the  teachers  and  officers. 
Joe  Kuzara  won. 

We  had  a  program  dance.  We  danced  until 
12  o'clock.  We  threw  confetti  to  celebrate 
the  New  Year.  Then  the  big  boys  went  out 
doors  and  had  a  snake  dance.  Mr.  Low  put 
two  red  flares  on  the  ground.  The  big  girls 
looked  out  of  the  window.  We  went  to  bed 
at   12:35.— Joe  Gill. 


My  sister  Florence  came  to  Boulder  to  visit 
us  Monday  night.  She  met  Myrtle  and  me. 
We  went  to  town  Tuesday  morning.  She 
stayed  here  one  week. — Don  Dyrdahl. 

TALKIES 

We  had  four  movies  during  the  Christmas 
vacation.  We  like  talkie  shows  better  than 
the  silent  movies.  Our  silent  picture  machine 
was  old.  The  new  talkie  machine  has  an  electric 
loud  speaker.  The  talkies  are  interpreted  by 
Mrs.  Griffin  and  Mr.  Noble.  We  understand 
their    signing. — Orin  Miles. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  PARTY 

We  went  to  a  party  Wednesday  evening. 
The  girls  and  boys  had  sandwiches,  apples, 
bananas,  and  cocoa  for  refreshments.  The 
little  ones  went  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock. 

We  pupils  played  games  and  had  lots  of 
fun.  The  big  girls  and  boys  danced.  V/ e 
went  to  bed  at  10  o'clock. — Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 

THE  SKATING  PARTY 

Thirteen  girls  went  to  play  and  skate  on 
the  ice.     Miss  Sturdevant  went  with  us. 

The  boys  made  a  fire  to  keep  us  warm 
while  we  rested.  Caroline  Avery  burned  her 
face,  hair  and  eye-lashes.  Some  of  the  girls 
could  not  stand  up  on  their  skates.  Miss 
Sturdevant   knows   how    to   skate    on    the  ice. 

Mr.  Noble  and  Dale  Glaser  fell  on  the  ice 
and  hurt  themselves.  They  cut  their  eyes 
and  bruised  their  faces.  Mr.  Low  took  them 
to  school. 

We  got  cold  so  we  walked  home. 

— Nora  CaudiU. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 

The  big  deaf  girls  washed  the  dishes  on 
Saturday  night.  Then  Mr.  Low  took  part 
of  us  in  his  car  and  drove  around  town  so 
we    could    see    the    diff-erent    Christmas  trees. 

The  big  one  in  town  had  many  colored 
lights.  Many  people  had  pretty  trees  in  their 
front  yards. 

Mr.  Low  brought  us  back  to  school  and 
took  some  more  of  the  girls  to  see  the  trees. 
He  took  seven  girls  each  time. — Opal  Dickey. 

FILLING  THE  CHRISTMAS  STOCKINGS 

Opal,  Nora,  Myrtle  and  I  filled  the  red  and 
green  stockings  with  nuts  on  Saturday  night. 

Gladys  Roose  and  Miss  Tyler  weighed  the 
candy  and  Af\ele,  Gladys  and  Miss  Sturdevant 
put  the  candy  in  the  stockings. 

Miss  Sturdevant  put  some  nuts  and  candy 
on  paper  plates  and  gave  them  to  us  and  we 
went   upstairs   and   ate  them. 

We  filled  100  stockings  with  nuts  and  candy. 

— Alma  Clifton. 

MY  VISIT  HOME 

We  rode  to  the  depot  in  Dr.  Griffin's  car. 
We  had  to  wait  for  the  train. 

We  got  off  the  train  at  Helena  and  saw  the 
houses  which  were  ruined  by  the  earthquakes. 
Then  we  caught  another  train  for  Billings.  My 
family  met  me.  They  were  very  happy  to  see 
me.      We   saw    beautiful    lights   in  Billings. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  a  new  radio  at  home. 
Grace  gave  me  a  big  box  of  chocolates.  I  had 
a  nice   time   at   home. — Gladys  Henry. 

NEW  YEAR'S  HOLIDAY 

We  did  not  go  to  school  on  New  Year's 
Day.     We  had  a  holiday. 

We  went  to  the  gym  and  took  down  the 
decorations.     We   were  tired. 

We  went  to  the  river  to  play.  We  came 
back  to  school  and  washed  our  hands  for 
dinner. 

In  the  afternoon  the  girls  and  boys  went  to 
the  lake.  We  got  wood  and  carried  it  to  the 
lake.  A  boy  made  a  fire.  Mr.  Noble  and 
Dale  fell.  They  cut  their  heads  on  the  ice. 
They    went    home.      We    had    a    good  time. 

We    played    in    the    hall    last  night. 

— Glenn  Hendrickson. 

A  NEW  YEAR'S  PARTY 

Vv/e  went  to  the  gym  for  the  party  on  New 
Year's  Eve.  The  little  boys  and  girls  played 
games.     We   passed  the   napkins  and  glasses. 

Some  boys  poured  the  lemonade  and  passed 
the  popcorn  balls  to  us. 

Mrs.  Watts  and  Mr.  Larsen  showed  some 
profile  pictures  of  the  teachers  and  officers.  We 
guessed  who  they  were.  Joe  won.  He  had  the 
largest  number  correct. 

We  stayed  at  the  gym  and  danced  until  12 
o'clock  then  we  made  noises.  Mr.  Low  lighted 
two  red  flares.     We  had  a  good  time. 

— Eugene  Boggio. 
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Last  Sunday  afternoon  the  7th  and  8th  grade 
girls  trimmed  the  Christmas  tree  in  the  Hbrary. 
The  tree  is  very  pretty.  I  think  Mr.  Starr 
was  proud  of  the  tree. — Edyth  Johnson. 

Yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  Starr  turned  on 
the  hghts  to  show  us  the  tree.  Then  he  put 
a  flash  button  in  the  socket  under  the  Ught 
plug.  The  lights  went  on  and  off.  I  would  like 
to  have  a  button  because  it  is  a  good  idea  for 
making    the    tree    lights  attractive. 

— Robert  Rummell. 

Dear  Santa  Claus: 

I  am  a  good  girl  in  school  but  sometimes 
I  have  talked.  1  am  sorry  for  this.  1  will 
try  to  be  a  good  girl  after  this. 

I  want  a  good  story-book  for  Chrisimas. 
I  want  it  to  tell  about  the  Babes  in  the  Woods, 
Black  Beauty,  and  the  Kittens,  for  I  have 
never  read  them. 

Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  \  car 
to  you. 

Yours  truly, 

F.D. 

WEAVING  SMALL  RUGS 

Yesterday  after  school  the  girls  came  to  the 
library.  Miss  Miller  gave  some  of  us  a  small 
loom.  Some  of  the  girls  did  not  get  a  loom. 
They  made  a  loom  out  of  boards  and  pegs. 
We  threaded  the  loom,  then  we  started  to  make 
a  small  rug.     Mine  was  green  and  black. 

I  like  CO  do  it.    It  is  easy  work. — Helen  Nash. 

NEWS 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  I  got  a  letter  from 
my  father  and  mother.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear 
from  them.  They  sent  me  the  address  of  my 
Aunt  Leona.  I  shall  write  her  a  letter  to  thank 
her  for  the  nice  scarf  she  gave  me  for  Christ- 
mas. My  aunt  lives  in  Huron,  South  Dakota. 
I  have  not  seen  her  for  a  long  time. 

Last  night  we  went  to  the  show.  It  was 
"Isle  of  Paradise."  ^t  was  about  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.     The  show  was  very  interesting. 

— Bobby  Guerre. 

WEAVING 

Yesterday  afternoon  we  wove  mats  for  exhi- 
bition. I  used  brown  and  blue  yarn.  I  do  not 
weave  very  well.  Nora  does  good  work.  She 
is  very  neat.  Miss  Miller  teaches  us  how  to 
weave.  We  shall  weave  every  Monday  after- 
noon right  after  school. — Mercedes  Mayberry. 

On  Tuesday,  December  31,  1935,  Mrs.  Lee 
went  to  her  sister  s  home  in  Circle.  Her  mother 
had  passed  away.  She  felt  very  sad.  Mrs.  Lee 
has  been  kind  to  the  boys  and  girls.  We  hope 
.':he  will  come  back  soon. — Fred  Lavoie. 

THE  MILLER'S  SON 

Last  night  we  went  to  the  show.  The  name 
of  it  was,  "Puss  in  Boots."  The  Miller's  son 
was  sitting  on  a  bench  near  the  house.  Puss 
came  along.  The  Miller's  son  gave  him  some 
money  and  he  bought  some  boots.  Then  he 
spread  a  net  and  put  some  nuts  on  it.  Then 
they  hid  and  some  rabbits  hopped  on  to  the 
net  and  Puss  took  them  to  the  castle  to  the 


clothes.  Then  they  marched  to  the  giant's 
King.  The  King  gave  the  Miller's  son  some 
castle,  but  the  giant  was  gone;  Puss  told  the 
King   about   the   giant. — Helen  Nash. 

PUSS  IN  BOOTS 

We  went  to  a  movie  last  night.  We  saw  "Puss 
In  Boots."  Puss  was  a  cat  which  belonged  to  a 
Miller's  boy.  The  boy  wore  ragged  clothes  and 
in  his  leather  bag  he  had  a  few  pennies.  The 
boy  talked  to  himself  and  said  that  he  was 
poor  so  he  thought  he  would  sell  Puss.  Puss 
heard  this  and  went  to  the  place  where  his  mas- 
ter was  sitting  and  pleaded  with  him  to  stay. 
Then  he  asked  the  boy  to  give  him  the  pennies 
to  buy  himself  some  boots  and  he  would  work 
for  him.  His  feet  were  sore  and  he  thought 
he  should  have  the  boots  so  he  could  work 
better.  The  boy  gave  the  cat  the  money  and 
away  he  went  to  buy  the  boots  and  when  he 
came  back,  he  had  some  silver  boots.  He 
made  a  rabbit  trap.  He  set  a  net  on  the 
ground  and  put  some  food  around  it  and  the 
Miller's  boy  and  Puss  hid.  Some  rabbits  hop- 
ped into  the  trap  and  Puss  pulled  the  string 
so  they  could  not  get  out.  He  took  them  to 
the  King  as  a  present.  The  Puss  had  many 
adventures  but  he  finally  got  help  from  the 
king  for  his  poor  master. — Mercedes  Mayberry. 

THE  KING 

The  King  was  a  rather  small  man  with 
dark  brown,  bobbed  hair.  He  wore  a  uni- 
form, a  crown,  and  a  cloak.  The  children 
sat  at  the  table  with  the  king.  He  sang 
songs.  Then  he  talked  to  the  children.  Final- 
ly, he  sat  in  the  arm  chair.  Pretty  soon  the 
cat  and  the  little  boy  came  toward  him  and 
talked    wth    him. — Evelyn  Higdem. 

THE  GIANT 

When  the  Puss  crawled  into  the  giant's  cas- 
tle, she  saw  the  giant  eating.  Imagine!  She 
saw  him  eating  lots  of  iron  in  a  great  big 
bowl.  Then  he  stood  up  and  walked  to  the 
fireplace  and  took  down  a  big  kettle  of  cement. 
He  poured  it  into  his  cup  and  drank  it.  Then 
he  began  to  eat.  He  saw  Puss  and  asked  her 
what  she  wanted.  Puss  asked  if  he  could 
really  eat  iron.  The  giant  told  her  that  he 
could  show  her  and  he  ate  an  iron  bar.  She 
asked  him  if  he  could  transform  himself  into 
anything.  The  giant  changed  into  a  lion, 
the  King  of  Beasts  and  he  roared.  Puss  asked 
him  if  he  could  change  into  a  mouse.  He 
changed  into  a  mouse  and  Puss  said,  "Now, 
Scram.  '  That  was  the  end  of  the  giant  and 
his   castle   belonged   to   Puss  and   her  master. 

— Florence  Driscoll. 


MAPS 


We  need  maps  because  they  help  us  to 
find  places,  to  travel,  and  to  study  the  ge- 
ography of  the  country. 

If  some  people  wish  to  go  to  Africa  the 
maps  will  show  them  how  to  get  there.  Maps 
help  people  all  over  the  world  to  know  where 
other  people  live. 

If  we  had  no  maps  we  would  not  be  able 
to  find  our  way  when  we  travel  to  new  places. 
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Some  of  the  teachers  went  home  for  the 
hoUdays.  I  think  they  used  maps  to  help 
keep  on  the  right  roads  and  to  show  them 
the  names  of  the  towns  along  the  road. 

Every  year  many  people  tour  the  United 
States.  They  use  road  maps  to  help  them 
find  the  places  they  want  to  see. 

— Leonard  Mount. 

JOHN  SMITH 

John  Smith  was  born  in  England.  He 
used  to  be  a  sailor  and  was  a  captain  of 
a  ship.  He  was  sixteen  years  old  when  he 
began  his  adventures. 

John  Smith  came  to  America  with  an 
expedition  in  1607.  They  landed  at  James- 
town, Virginia.     They  built  new  homes. 

John  Smith  took  many  trips  into  the  wild 
country.  He  looked  for  food  and  learned 
about  the  country.  He  also  made  friends 
with  the  Indians.  He  always  returned  to 
Jamestown  safely. 

After  several  years  he  was  injured  and 
had  to  go  to  England  for  treatment.  When 
he  got  well  he  came  back  to  America,  but 
he  did  not  go  back  to  Jamestown.  He  spent 
his  time  in  New  England  making  maps  of 
the    country. — Katie  Boggio. 

ESKIMOS 

The  Eskimos  belong  to  the  Indian  family. 
Their  language  is  about  the  same  as  the  other 
North  American  tribes.  They  kill  animals 
for  food  and  clothing.  They  do  not  cook  their 
meat.     They   eat   it  raw. 

The  Eskimos  live  in  the  Arctic  country  where 
it  is  cold  most  of  the  year.  The  winter  is 
very  long  and  the  summer  is  short  The 
ground  is  covered  with  snow  and  ice  most 
of  the  time.  There  are  no  trees  and  the 
people  cannot  plant  seed  on  the  ground,  so 
they    live    mostly    on   animal  flesh. 

The  Eskimos  wear  clothing  made  from  the 
skins  and  fur  of  the  animals  they  kill.  They 
catch  fish  and  seals  in  the  water.  On  land 
they    find    reindeer,    caribou,    and  birds. 

Soffie  Eskimos  live  in  snow  houses,  but  others 
make  their  houses  out  of  skins,  earth,  and 
reck. — Aldine  Strong. 

TIMBER 

A  long  time  ago  people  came  to  America. 
As  they  traveled  west  from  the  coast  they 
found  large  forests.  They  cut  trees  into  logs 
to  make  cabins  and  fences.  Abraham  Lincoln 
lived  in  a  log  cabin  which  he  cut  from  trees. 

Trees  which  can  be  used  for  wood  are  called 
timber.  Many  trees  have  been  wasted  since 
the  people  first  settled  America.  Men  have 
set  forest  fires  which  have  burned  down  valu- 
able timber,  and  many  trees  have  been  cut 
before  maturity.  Many  small  trees  have  been 
destroyed    while    cutting    the    large  trees. 

Today  timber  is  used  to  build  houses,  fur- 
niture, railroads,  fences,  bridge,  ships  and 
many  other  things.  The  poorer  timber  is 
used  to  make  paper  and  some  other  substances 
like  cardboard. 

We  should  try  to  save  our  forests  so  people 
will  always  have  timber  to  use. — Jack  !?udd,  . 


THE  EARTH 

The  earth  is  really  shaped  like  a  globe 
but  for  many  years  people  thought  that  it 
was  flat.  Columbus  believed  the  earth  was 
round.  He  tried  to  reach  India  by  sailing 
straight  west.  He  found  the  West  Indies 
and   he   proved   that  the   earth   was  not  flat. 

We  have  learned  that  the  earth  turns  or 
rotates  on  its  axis.  This  rotation  gives  us 
day  and  night,  because  the  sun  only  shines 
on  one  side  of  the  earth  at  one  time.  When 
we  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun  it  is  night  and  when  we  are 
on  the  side  of  the  earth  close  to  the  sun 
it  is  day. 

We  have  also  learned  that  the  earth  moves 
around  the  sun.  The  movement  around  the 
sun  helps  to  make  the  different  seasons,  be- 
cause the  earth  does  not  remain  the  same  dis- 
tance away  from  the  sun.  Sometimes  it  is 
close   and   at  other  times   it  is   farther  away. 

— James  O'Brien. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  a  British  explorer. 
He  was  born  on  a  farm  about  the  year  15 5 2. 
When  he  was  a  young  man  he  volunteerea 
to   serve   in  the   French  army. 

He  was  tall  and  handsome  with  good  man- 
ners. His  quick  wit  pleased  his  friends  and 
helped  him  gain  power  in  England.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  he  was 
given  much  land  and  power.  We  are  told 
that  he  lay  his  fine  cloak  across  a  mud  puddle 
so  the  Queen  could  walk  across  without  wetting 
her  feet. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  began  efforts  to  send 
colonists  to  America.  Some  of  the  people 
he  sent  out  landed  in  Virginia,  and  North 
Caroline.  He  sent  tobacco  and  potatoes  back 
to  England. 

Raleigh  sailed  to  America  many  times  in 
search  of  land  and  treasure  in  gold  and  silver 
for  his  Queen.  He  lost  his  power  and  was 
finally  killed  for  his  mistakes. — Bozo  Janich. 

LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE 

Latitude  and  longitude  are  words  used  to 
talk  about  the  location  of  places  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

The  dictionary  says  latitude  means  the  dis- 
tance north  and  south  of  the  equator  measured 
in  degrees.  It  also  says  longitude  is  the  dis- 
tance east  or  west  on  the  earth's  surface  mea- 
sured in  degrees  from  a  certain  meridian  usually 
the  meridian  through  Greenwich,  England. 

A  meridian  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from 
the  north  pole  to  south  pole  which  circles  the 
earth.  One  of  these  lines  passes  through  Green- 
wich, England,  and  it  is  used  as  a  beginning. 

There  are  90  parallel  lines  north  of  the 
equator  and  90  south  of  the  equator  which  are 
all  separated  by  equal  distances.  They  are 
called  parallels.  We  use  these  lines  to  measure 
latitude. 

There  are  360  lines  which  circle  the  earth 
and  run  from  pole  to  pole.  We  call  these 
meridians  and  they  are  used  to  measure  longi- 
tude. 

(Please  turn  to  page  fifteen) 
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NEW  YEAR 

They  ring,  they  ring,  across  the  snow, 

Gay  bells,  glad  bells,  from  tower  and  steeple; 

They    ring,    they    ring,    and    set  aglow 
The   hearts,   the   courage   of   the  people; 

New  Year,   New  Year,   we   welcome  you, 
We  laugh   and   sing   in  exultation, 

New    Year,    New    Year,    receive    your  due. 
We  come  to  offer  our  laudation. 

They  peal,  they  peal,  o'er  wood  and  dale. 
Clear  bells,  dear  bells,  the  silence  breaking; 

They   peal,   they   peal,   o'er   stream   and  vale. 
O'er    mount    and    hill,    the    echoes  waking. 

New   Year,   New   Year,   we  trust   in  you. 
Oh  break  the  bonds,  the  fetters  sever; 

New   Year,    New    Year,    our   hearts   are  true. 
We   pledge    our    loyalty  forever. 

— Rena  Stotenburg  Travis. 


MY  TOYS 

When   I   am   sound   asleep   at  night 

And   all    the    house    is  still, 
I    wonder    do    my   playthings  speak. 

As    I've    been    told    they    will  ! 

I    wonder   does   my   dolly  tell 

If  I  have  scolded  her. 
And    does    my    little    Teddy  Bear 

Say   how   I   pulled   his   fur  ? 

I    wonder    does    my    Mickey  Mouse 
Tell   how   I    threw   him  down. 

And    if    my    dearest    Dinah  Doll 
Shows   where   I   tore   her  gown. 

T    do    not    want   my    darling  toys 

To    think   I   do    not  care; 
I  must  be  very  kind  to  them, 

Then  I  their  love  will  share. 

— James    T.    Harrity,  Jr. 


LITTLE  SNOWFLAKES 

Still   and  gentle  all  around. 

Little  snowflakes,   soft  and  light, 

One   by    one   spread    o'er   the  ground, 
Making  it  a  fleecy  white. 

As  we  watch  these  little  flakes. 
Falling  down  so  small  and  light. 

Who  would  think  so  few  it  takes 

Thus    to    form    this    robe    of  white? 

Just  like  them  are  duties  done, 
Still    and    gentle    every  hour; 

Smallest  deeds,  we  early  learn, 

Give    to    life    its    greatest  power. 

— Anonymous. 


THE  SNOW  MAN 

Our    snow    man's    nearly  finished. 
And  we   have   had  great  fun; 

Mother's    coming    out    to  look 
As  soon  as  he   is  done. 

His    bright    black    eyes    are    bits    of  coal. 

His  scarf   belongs   to  Ted, 
His    hat's   a    sugar  bucket 

We  found  out  in  the  shed; 


He   has   real   buttons   on   his  coat, 

A    broomstick's    in    his  hand; 
He   stands    up    very   tall    and  straight. 

As   though    he    owned   the  land. 

— Winifred    Catherine  Marshall. 


STORIES  IN  THE  SNOW 

Who   made   there   footprints   in   the  snow? 
Some  woodland  creatures  did,  we  know; 
I    think   red    squirrels    have    been  about; 
Let's   follow  !      We   may   soon   find  out. 

A  rabbit  lately  ran  through  here — 
The   marks   of  his  long  leaps  are  clear: 
Some    fox   passed   by.      See    where    his  tail 
Brushed  through  the  snow  upon  the  trail  ! 

There  is  the  bobwhite's  family 
Beneath    that    sheltered    thicket.  See, 
They're    dining,    and    their    table's  spread 
With    frozen    buds    and    seeds    for  bread. 

These  tracks  are  interesting  things, 
They    chronicle    the  wanderings 
Of  all  the  wood  folks  in  the  snow — 
Where  they   come   from,   where  they  go. 

— Maude    Wood  Henry. 


SERVICE 

When   guns  at   last   are   still   and    hates  of 
earth 

Have    vanished    with    the    fears    that  gave 
them  birth, 

No    records    will    reveal    each    lowly  name 
Of  those  who  toiled  for  peace,  unknown 
to  fame. 

But  in  the  heart  of  Him  whose  memory 
Fmcircles   life   with    His  eternity, 

Each   humble  deed  shall   have  its  sure 
reward — 

The  gratitude  and  blessing  of  our  Lord! 

— Arthur  Wallace  Peach. 


A  BOY'S  FRIEND 

Aunt  Julia  thinks  I  ought  to  turn 
A  new  leaf  on  New  Year's  Day, 

While  Mother  says  with  such  a  son 
Her    hair    will    soon    be  gray. 

Poor    Grandma    claims    my  whistle 
Is   the   cause   of   all   her  woe: 

But  Grandpa  smiles — he  used  to  be 
A    boy,    too,    long  ago. 

- — Roberta  Davieau. 


LAUGHTERTOWN 

Would  ye  learn  the  road  to  Laughtertown, 

Oh   ye  who  have  lost  the  way  ? 
Would  ye  have  young  hearts,  though  your 

hair  be  gray  ? 
Go  learn  from  a  little  child  each  day. 
Go   serve   his   wants,   and  play   his  play. 
And   catch   the  lilt  of   his  laughter  gay. 
For    he    knows    the   road   to  Laughtertown, 
Oh    ye    who    have    lost    the    way ! 

— Katherine   D.  Blake. 
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Another  new  year  has  arrived  and  we  ate 
faced  with  the  challenge  of  a  clean  sheet  on 
which  to  write.  We  know,  too,  chat  the  future 
never,  really,  comes,  and  that  we  must  meet 
each  problem  as  it  arises  in  the  present. 
However,  our  ability  to  meet  these  problems 
depends  upon  the  preparation  we  have  already 
made.  We  are  going  to  have  more  time  and 
energy  to  put  on  the  solution  of  today's  prob- 
lems if  we  are  not  worrying  over  the  misiakes 
of  the  past  and  dreaming  about  the  things 
that  are  to  come  in  the  future.  Yet,  it  seems 
wise,  before  we  discard  the  old  year,  to  take 
stock  of  the  failures  and  successes  which  re;ul-i.ed 
from  our  efforts  during  that  year.  This  in- 
ventory is  necessary  if  we  are  to  profit  by  past 
experiences  and  plan  intelligently  for  the  acti- 
vities of  the  new  year. 

We  are  all  working  toward  goals  that  prom'  e 
to  help  us  secure  happiness  in  some  form  or 
other;  and  in  our  review  of  the  events  of  the 
old  year  we  might  take  note  of  the  things  which 
have  given  us  the  most  happiness  and  incor- 
porate them  into  our  plans  for  the  future.  The 
effective  use  of  vision,  courage,  perservance, 
tolerance,  kindness  and  an  attitude  of  open- 
mindedness  have  probably  brought  about  the 
happiness  which  we  have  enjoyed.  These 
atributes  should  be  a  part  of  any  intellit;ent 
plan  for  tomorrow.  By  avoiding  the  selfish, 
narrow-minded,  unkind  acts  or  thoughts  wh  ch 
brought  on  ill-will,  grief  or  failure,  we  can  help 
to  insure  better  progress  toward  our  goal.  The 
new  year  will  brings  us  more  satisfaction  if  we 
can  make  ourselves  practice  a  truer  friendliness, 
exercise  a  wiser  tolerance,  and  take  more  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  group  and  its  activ  tie:. 
Improvement  in  the  personal  attitudes  is  more 
important  than  the  marshalling  of  physical 
materials  in  planning  an  intelligent  procedure 
for  the  year  we  are  now  facing. — S. 


A  new  instructor  has  been  added  to  our 
staff.  Mr.  W.  H.  Gooding,  who  operates  a 
barber  shop  in  Boulder,  will  come  to  our  school 
twice  a  week  to  instruct  some  of  our  boys. 

The  old  shop  in  the  basement  has  been  re- 
lighted, a  new  mirror  has  been  installed  and 
some  new  clippers  supplied. 

The  boys  will  be  taught  all  the  arts  of  the 
trade. — S. 


The  problem  discussed  in  "Help  Wanted" 
from  the  Kansas  Star  for  December  13  no  doubt 
a  universal  one.  The  follow. ng  suggestion 
might  be  considered. 

The  male  members  cf  a  High  School  faculty, 
of  which  I  was  once  a  member,  adopted  a  plain 
uniform  coat,  tailored  on  special  order,  which 
served  the  same  purpose  as  the  smock  worn  by 
the  lady  teachers.  The  coat  was  made  of  wash- 
able material  and  saved  many  cleaning  bills. 
The  coat  was  worn  in  place  cf  the  regular 
suit  coat  and  proved  very  satisfactory  in  the 
schoolroom.  It  may  have  saved  some  embar- 
rassment at  home,  too. — S. 


This  issue  of  our  paper  has  been  delayed. 
Our  one  and  only  linotype  has  been  crippled 
for  a  week. 


Transportation  for  1935 

Man  extended  his  conquest  of  time  and 
space  in  1935,  pushing  on  to  new  transporta- 
tion standards  of  speed,  distance,  convenience 
and  luxury  for  the  increasing  multitudes  who 
travel  by  land,  sea  and  air. 

Scheduled  transoceanic  flying,  long  a  goal 
of  American  birdmen,  has  become  a  reality; 
streamlined,  vibration-reduced  trains  and  mo- 
tor cars  run  faster  and  faster;  and  a  ne>/ 
queen  of  the  Atlantic  crosses  the  sea  in  record 
time. 

The  inauguration  by  an  American-controlled 
airline  of  passenger,  mail  and  express  service 
between  the  United  States  and  China  opens 
a  new  vista  of  speedy,  comfortable  globe- 
girdling  transportation.  At  this  time  plans 
are  being  pushed  for  a  transatlantic  air  route 
to  be  controlled  by  British  and  American  in- 
terests. 

While  air  transport  lines  in  the  United 
States  were  winging  toward  an  all-t'me  record 
for  carrying  passengers  and  express,  American 
men  and  women  pilots  shattered  speed,  dis- 
tance and  solo  flying  records.  Tousle-haired 
Amelia  Earhart  made  the  first  solo  flight  be- 
tween Hawaii  and  California,  a  naval  plane 
m.ade  a  record  seaplane  hop  of  3,387  miles 
from  Panama  to  California,  and  other  new 
marks  were  established  by  seaplanes  and  land 
planes  with   "pay  loads." 

France's  ^40,000,000  Normandie,  the  lar- 
gest ship  ever  built,  steamed  across  the  At- 
lantic in  107  hours  and  33  minutes,  setting 
three  speed  records  for  ocean  liners.  Her 
supremacy  i-  to  be  challenged  in  1936  by  the 
mammoth  British  liner.  Queen  Mary,  now 
neaiing  completion. 

An  increasing  number  of  new-fangled  ver- 
sions of  the  old  "iron  horse"  streaked  across 
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all  sections  of  this  country.  Almost  every 
month  the  railroads  announced  that  some 
old  passenger  schedule,  formerly  considered 
fast,  had  been  shortened  by  hours.  The  stream- 
lined Diesel  engine,  the  familiar  "steam  snort- 
er" and  the  electric  locomotive  vied  for  speed 
and  efficiency  laurels  in  pulling  aero-dynamic 
and  orthodox-styled  trains. 

The  automobile  industry,  heartened  by  its 
most  profitable  year  since  1929,  provided  a 
motor-minded  public  with  new  cars  of  ma- 
tured streamlining,  greater  power,  comfort, 
ease  of  operation  and  safety.  In  many  cities 
bus  lines  made  further  inroads  on  street  car 
traffic,  speeding  up  their  cross  country  sched- 
ules with  streamlined  vehicles,  featuring  safe- 
ty  appliances   and   rear-engine  propulsion. 

Automobile  transport  nevertheless  was  tak- 
ing a  terrific  toll  in  deaths  and  injuries,  193  5 
fatalties  apparently  being  almost  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  record-breaking  35,000  of  1934. 
There  were  signs,  however,  that  large  sections 
of  the  public  were  aroused  to  the  menace  of 
motor  car  slaughter.  Traffic  law  enforcement 
and  safety  education  were  conducted  on  an 
unprecedented  scale. 

Automobile  tourist  travel  in  the  summer 
and  fall  was  the  heaviest  since  the  onset  of 
the  depression,  and  motor  vacationing  b  y 
Americans  abroad  set  a  new  record.  Road 
builders  were  preparing  for  a  "billion-dollar 
highway  program,"  expected  to  be  in  full 
swing  next  spring  with  nation-wide  improve- 
ments of  "farm-to-market"  roads  the  outstand- 
ing project. 

More  Diesel  Engines  Used. 

The  driving  of  a  Diesel-powered  passenger 
automobile  from  New  York  to  Chicago  at  a 
reported  fuel  cost  of  $2.21  for  the  1,200 
mile  trip  was  rated  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant automotive  developments  of  the  year. 
The  use  of  Diesel  engines  in  the  bus  and  truck 
field  was  extended  in  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world. 

The  government's  bureau  of  air  commerce 
pressed  its  program  for  the  development  of  a 
"poor  man's  airplane,'"  trying  out  several 
types  of  craft  designed  to  meet  Uncle  Sam's 
specifications  of  "maximum  safety,  economy 
and  ease  of  operation  for  the  averag-3  citizen.  " 
Tailless  planes,  autogiros  and  planes  with 
automobile  motors  were  among  those  submit- 
ted for  study  by  government  experts. 
— By  Alexander  R.  George  in  Butte  Standard. 


A  Letter 

Wenatchee,  Wn. 

Dear   : 

It  really  was  quite  a  surprise  to  receive  the 
Christmas  card  from  you.  Not  that  I  had 
forgotten  you,  but  I  did  not  think  you  would 
remember  me.  It  is  nearly  four  years  since 
I  last  saw  you,  and  last  night  my  wife  and  1 
were  debating  as  to  how  old  you  were.  As 
near  as  I  can  figure,  you  must  be  either  six- 
teen or  seventeen.  Yes,  now  you  are  begin- 
ning   to    grow    to  manhood. 
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I  remember  very  clearly,  when  I  first  saw 
you.  A  little  white-haired  fellow.  And  how 
angry  it  used  to  make  your  mother  when  I 
would  take  you  swimming  with  me.  Then  how 
worried  she  was  when  I  let  you  drive  my  car 
that  summer  in  1932.  And  what  fun  we  used 
to  have  fixing  it. 

Not  to  change  the  subject,  but  by  now  you 
should  be  thinking  of  what  you  are  going  to 
be  in  life.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  fol- 
low ?  What  kind  of  work  are  they  teaching 
you  in  school?     Do  you  like  it? 

In  order  to  really  succeed  in  life  you  must 
Lke  to  do  your  work.  Then  take  pride  in 
doing  a  good  job,  not  only  to  please  the 
world,  but  mostly  to  do  a  good  job  that  pleases 
you.  Half  the  satisfaction  in  doing  a  good 
job  is  in  knowing  in  your  own  heart  that  it 
is   your   best   and   that   it  is  good. 

Until  I  get  a  letter  from  you  and  know 
what  you  are  doing,  I  haven't  a  great  deal 
to   write  about. 

My  wife  and  I  plan  to  take  a  vacation  in 
the  spring  and  go  back  to  visit  the  folks  at 
home.  \  ou  can  plan  on  seeing  us  at  that 
time,  because  we  sure  will  make  it  a  point 
to  go  through  Boulder.  I  have  another 
car  for  you  to  drive.  We  also  have  a  little 
bull  dog  that  is  quite  and  attraction.  Yes, 
Ed,   I   sure   will   look   forward  to  seeing  you. 

Don't  wait  too  long  before  answering  this 
because  I  really  want  to  know  what  ydu  are 
doing.  If  you  have  a  picture  of  yourself^ 
please  send  it,  too.  Tell  me  all  about  vour- 
self.  : 
Your  brother  and  sister-in-law, 

  and  — . 

The  above  letter  came  to  one  of  our  boys. 
We  are  glad  to  print  it  because  we  feel  it 
has  a  message  for  other  boys  to  read. — S 


"A  Shared  Experience" 

At  a  recent  faculty  meeting  Dr.  Rankin  quot- 
ing Dr.  Alexander  of  Columbia  University 
said  that  his  conception  of  an  undertaking  such 
as  is  a  school  for  the  deaf  was  that  it  should 
be  "a  shared  experience."  He  appealed  to  the 
teachers  to  make  the  work  here  "a  shared  ex- 
perience" by  more  fully  co-operating  with  the 
heads  of  the  school  and  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. He  spoke  of  his  hopes  of  obtaining 
better  vocational  training,  wider  vocational  op- 
portunities for  both  boys  and  grls  and  of  his 
desire  that  the  academic  workers,  even  the 
teachers  of  our  youngest  children,  might  feel 
that  they  had  a  part  in  those  plans  and  that 
it  would  prove  for  all  a  shared  experience. 

The  success  of  any  undertaking  may  be 
measured  by  the  extent  of  the  co-operation  of 
the  personnel  engaged  in  the  work.  It  is  true 
of  any  school  and  particularly  true  of  a  resi- 
dential school,  where  for  nine  long  months 
pupils  and  teachers  are  trying,  or  should  be 
trying,  to  create  a  home  for  themselves.  How 
best  can  one  co-operate?  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  answer  to  the  question,  is  by  doing  to  the 
best  of  one's  ability  one's  own  job.    It  is  the  duty 
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of  leadership  definitely  to  assign  and  define 
the  part  each  worker  is  to  accomplish  and  then 
hold  each  worker  responsible  tor  producing 
results.  He  or  she  who  does  his  own  work 
thoroughly  and  well  will  have  little  time  (and 
less  inclination)  to  take  over  the  jobs  of  others. 

But  how  you  ask  about  "the  ox  in  the  ditch"? 
Happily  the  ox  slips  into  the  ditch  but  seldom 
and  then  co-operation  may  come  to  mean  the 
lending  of  a  helping  hand — the  taking  on  tem- 
porarily of  an  added  burden.  Co-operation 
should  also  mean  the  ability  to  subordinate  the 
part  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  In  short,  a 
shared  experience  is  team-work. 

There  may  be  also  a  seemingly  passive  co- 
operation which  can  produce  startlingly  active 
results  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  whole  for 
good  or  for  evil.  It  may  be  described  as  the 
co-operation  of  restraint.  The  best  way  to 
practice  that  sort  of  co-operation  is  for  each 
member  of  a  school  faculty  or  each  member  of 
an  institution  family  to  ask  nothing  for  himself 
which  cannot  be  given  to  every  other  person 
connected  with  the  school.  It  is  much  easier 
for  those  in  authority  to  grant  favors  than  to 
refuse  them — much  pleasanter  to  say  yes  than 
to  say  no.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  leadership  to 
see  that  all  share  alike,  and  the  right  sort  of 
loyalty  to  leadership  on  the  part  of  those  fol- 
lowing demands  that  the  task  not  be  made  hard. 
There  is  nothing  so  destructive  of  morale,  so 
subversive  to  team-work  as  a  sense  of  unfairness 
or  injustice.  One  brand  of  sauce  for  the  gooce 
and  another  brand  for  the  gander  is  inevitably 
the  cause  of  trouble.  So  it  behooves  each 
sharer  neither  to  seek  nor  accept  special  con- 
cessions of  favors  not  available  for  all.  Only 
Lhus  may  "a  shared  experience"  come  to  form 
an  ideal  democracy. — Enfield  Joiner  in  The 
Deaf  Carolinian. 


Your  Voice 

Your  voice  is  an  index  of  your  condition. 
It  expresses  what  you  feel.  If  you  are  trying 
to  hide  pain,  or  sorrow  or  anger  or  joy,  don't 
speak.  Your  voice  will  betray  you,  try  as 
you  might  to  prevent  it. 

The  human  voice  has  a  great  influence  on 
those  who  hear  it.  There  are  voices  that  send 
men  into  battle  with  a  headlong  rush.  They 
have  a  compelling  influence.  There  are 
voices  that  stimulate  people  to  action,  and 
others  that  drive  them  frantic  with  nervousness. 
Children  have  to  listen  to  voices  i-jt  the  rro^t 
of  their  waking  time.  The  effect  upon  Siem 
of  this  multiplicity  of  vibrant  impulse  is  some- 
thing to  consider  gravely. 

Mothers  have  much  to  worry  them.  They 
have  so  much  to  bear  that  the  end  of  the 
day  finds  them  weary  beyond  all  telling.  The 
children  do  a  thousand  things  that  register 
on  their  mother's  nervous  system.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  their  voices  rise  to  shrill  cries, 
that  they  scream  and  shout  and  threaten  in 
voices  that  register  themselves  on  the  child- 
ren's nerves. 

Teachers  suffer  the  same  way.  Worn  down 
by   the   steady   grind   of  classroom   work,  torn 


among  the  40  or  50  personalities  that  are 
draining  the  nervous  force  from  her  body,  the 
teacher  loses  control,  and  her  voice  takes  on 
strident  tones,  tones  that  make  the  children 
grit  their  teeth,  tones  that  make  those  within 
hearing  grow  tense. 

"She  will  holler  at  me,"  is  the  child's  ex- 
pression of  fear  of  this  nerve-racking  exper- 
ience. 

Don't  holler.  No  matter  what  happens, 
don't  holler.  And  don't  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. There  is  a  holding  back  that  is  worse 
on  the  nerves  of  children  than  the  violent 
outcry.  When  the  strain  seems  to  be  too 
much  try  to  go  off  by  yourself  for  a  minute 
and  get  control.  If  that  is  not  possible,  if 
you  must  stand  by  your  post,  withdraw  your- 
self mentally.  Don't  say  anything  until  the 
storm  passes.  Though  your  voice  will  be 
quieter  you  will  speak  with  greater  force.  The 
still  voice  carries  the  word  in  tones  that  break 
louder  on  the  ears  of  the  listeners  than  the 
shcut  ever  will. 

Children  tire  soon  of  listening.  Talk  as 
little  as  possible  to  them  when  dealing  with 
(hem.  They  will  hear  the  first  sentences  you 
use.  Make  them  tell.  Don't  save  the  mes- 
sage to  the  last.  They  may  have  stopped  lis- 
tening. Use  your  clearest,  pleasantest  voice, 
always.  The  pleasanter  the  voice  the  longer 
they  listen,  and  the  more  kindly  the  reception 
they  give  the  words. 

"I  couldn't  hear  what  she  said,  she  hollered 
so  loud,"  said  a  puzzled  little  girl  one  day. 
She  told  the  truth.  It  is  easier  to  hear  a  well- 
modulated  voice  than  the  shout,  or  the  shriek. 
Speak  softly.  You  will  be  heard,  and,  what 
is  more   important,   you    will   be  heeded. 

— Angli  Patri. 


The  Help  of  Parents  Wanted 

Parents,  we  earnestly  ask  you  to  advertise 
your  school  and  our  school  in  your  community 
end  in  your  section  of  the  province.  Let  it  be 
known  that  this  institution  is  educa:ing  citizens 
cf  our  province  and  nation. 

Too  often  we  are  known  as  just  another 
custodial  institution.  Our  school  does  not 
isolate  or  segregate  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 
children.  It  educates  these  children  in  a  plea- 
sant and  wholesome  environment.  If  each 
parent  in  his  or  her  ■■erticn  of  the  province 
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Let  ihem  meet  your  ch. 
work  we  are  engaged  in. 

I  think  you  will  find  these  me^.  can  be  interested. 
Your  interest  will  create  an  interest  in  them. 
— Supt.  Elstad  in  The  Minnesota  Companion. 
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Carefully  guard  the  self  respect  of  small 
children. — Selected. 


Life  is  a  grindstone,  and  whether  it  grinds 
a  man  down  or  polishes  him  up  depends  on 
the    stuff    he's    made    of. — John  Billings. 
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LOCALS  AND  PERSONALS 


A  number  of  the  teachers  took  advantage 
of  the  week's  vacation  at  Christmas  time  this 
year  and  journeyed  in  all  directions  to  friendly 
homes.  All  maintain  they  enjoyed  the  nicest 
holiday  ever. 

Those  who  stayed  by  the  hearth  report  an 
equally  enjoyable  week.  Miss  Duffy  found 
pleasure  in  a  two-day  jaunt  to  Butte,  where 
streets  and  shops  were  gay  and  festive. 

Miss  Tyler  relates  that  during  that  week  she 
read  all  the  books  she'd  been  intending  to 
read  for  the  last  year.  She  also  spent  con- 
siderable time  with  the  little  deaf  children. 

Miss  Miller  spent  most  of  her  time  creating 
clever  purses,  scarfs,  tunners,  rugs  and  what-not 
on  her  delightful  hand  loom. 

Mr.  Clifford  Fiofwalt  was  a  holiday  visitor 
at  the  school.  Mr.  Hofwolt  drove  to  Boulder 
from  a  suburb  of  Denver,  Colorado,  where  he 
li  employed  as  Science  instructor  in  the  Garden 
Home  High  School.  His  presence  put  Miss 
Anne  Serumgard  in  high  spirits  for  the 
vacation   period. — H.  S. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Adams  have  gone  to 
Helena  to  take  over  the  administration  of  the 
Girls'  Vocational  school.  Mrs.  Adams  will 
direct  the  school  and  Mr.  Adams  will  manage 
the  farm.  Mrs.  Adams  had  charge  of  the 
household  department  of  the  training  school 
and  Mr.  Adams  was  our  storekeeper.  We  wish 
them  success  in  their  new  venture. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Lee  went  to  Circle  on  Tuesday 
morning,  Dec.  31,  after  receiving  word  that 
her  mother  had  passed  away.  We  regret  her 
sorrow  and  her  loss.  She  returned  to  school 
on  Jan.   7th  to  resume  her  duties. 

Mrs.  Griffin  and  Mrs.  Lee  obtained  a  nice 
Christmas  tree  for  our  front  yard.  Mr.  John- 
son made  some  lights  for  it  and  we  had  a 
lovely,    lighted   tree    throughout    the  holidays. 

After  a  rather  warm,  dry  Christmas  season, 
the  first  week  of  the  New  Year  brought  wind  and 
snow  to  remind  us  that  winter  was  still  with 
us. 

School  work  was  resumed  on  Dec.  30  after 
more  than  a  week's  vacation.  Of  the  110 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  school  for  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  70  went  to  their  various  homes.  The 
pupils  left  at  school  enjoyed  a  Christmas  tree, 
Santa  Claus,  and  a  big  Christmas  dinner. 

Since  this  was  the  first  vacation  in  a  number 
of  years  that  allowed  ample  time  for  the 
children  and  teachers  to  visit  their  homes,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  faculty  took  advantage 
of  it.  Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant  went  to 
Gannet,  Idaho,  where  she  enjoyed  the  rigors 
of  a  wintry  Christmas  with  her  sister.  Miss 
Mary  Donnelly  visited  her  home  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Miss  Helen  Schroeder  and  Mr.  Pat 
Calahan  returned  to  their  homes  in  Missoula. 
Mr.  LeRoy  Noble  spent  his  holiday  with  his 
family  at  Mitchell,  S.  D.     Mrs.  Kirby  divided 


her  time  between  Butte,  Basin  and  Boulder. 
Mrs.  Lilly  Stevens  went  to  Bismark,  N.  D.  Mr. 
Harold  Larsen  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Low  visited  in 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  Utah.  Mr.  Starr 
spent  the  vacation  at  his  mother's  home  in 
Springville,  Utah. 


Santa  Claus  was  delayed  on  Christmas  Eve 
and  did  not  arrive  at  school  until  Christmas 
morning.  After  the  pupils  assembled  in  the 
gymnasium  Christmas  morning  Mr.  Low  ex- 
plained that  Santa  had  had  trouble  with  his  air- 
plane which  caused  his  delay.  After  landing 
m  a  field  he  made  a  fire  to  keep  himself  warm 
during  the  night.  Some  of  the  younger  child- 
ren said  they  had  seen  the  fire. 

Santa  with  the  aid  of  the  teachers  distributed 
the  presents  from  under  the  trees. 

On  Christmas  night  the  pupils  again  assem- 
bled in  the  gym  for  their  Christmas  party. 

Mrs.  Gus  Wallin  entertained  Miss  Emily 
Moore,  of  Inverness,  Miss  Kathryn  Tyler,  Miss 
Anne  Serumgard  and  Mr.  Clifford  Hofwalt, 
of  Littletown,  Colorado,  on  Thursday,  Dec.  26. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Griffin  entertained  at  dinner 
and  bridge  Dec.  28  Misses  Clara  Adams,  Hilda 
Miller,  Dene  Duffy,  Sadie  Lillard,  Miss  Anne 
Serumgard,  Mrs.  Margaret  Lee,,  Mrs.  Lilly 
Stevens  and  Mr.  Clifford  Hofwalt. — K.  T. 


Christmas  Day  the  tables  in  the  children's 
dining-room  were  festively  decorated  with 
miniature  fir  trees  bedecked  with  tinsel  and 
candles.  Bell  nut  cups  and  evergreen  place- 
cards,  made  by  the  primary  children,  and  little 
lighted  tapers  in  gumdrop  holders,  made  by 
Mrs.  Margaret  Lee,  were  at  each  plate.  Red 
and  green  festoons  added  to  the  holiday  spirit. 

Cut  poinsettias,  a  gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Griffin,  and  tall  lighted  tapers  graced  the  tables 
of  the  teachers  and  officers.  A  typical  Christ- 
mas menu,  turkey  and  all  the  trimmings,  was 
served  to  all. 

Much  credit  and  appreciation  is  due  Mrs. 
Lee  for  the  homelike  atmosphere  achieved  by 
the  little  extra  thoughtful  things  that  mean  so 
much  to  all  of  us. — A.  E.  S. 


Friends  of  Miss  Evelyn  K.  Krumm  were 
pleasantly  surprised  to  hear  of  her  recent 
marriage  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Her  marriage 
to  Mr.  Alva  L.  Cuppy,  of  Indiana,  was  per- 
formed on  January  1,  by  Rev.  Arthur  D. 
Bryant,  Minister  to  the  Deaf  of  Calvary  Bap- 
tist Church,  at  his  residence. 

Evelyn  received  most  of  her  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  the  Montana  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  later  entered  Gallaudet 
College,  from  which  school  she  graduated  in 
1931.  Since  graduation  she  has  been  doing 
clerical  work  for  the  National  Radio  Institute. 
Evelyn  became  deafened  and  cripple  while  a 
young  girl,  after  an  attack  of  spinal  meningitis. 
Always  cheerful  and  courageous,  she  has  over- 
come her  handicap  and  has  justified  the  money 
spent  on  her  education.  We  salute  her  as  a 
fine  example  of  what  individual  initiative  and 
training  can  do  toward  making  the  deaf  self- 
supporting. 
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GIRLS'  ITEMS 

Florence   Reinke,  Reporter 

Our  High  School  students  went  to  Butte  to 
see  the  show  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities."  We 
have  studied  the  book  in  our  literary  class 
this  year. 

Mrs.  Griffin  and  Mr.  Starr  invited  the  eighth 
grade  girls  to  go  to  Butte  to  see  the  movie,  "A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities." 

Adele  Mudro  and  Catherine  Noyd  got  twin 
sweaters  for  Christinas.  They  have  difficulty 
in  finding  their  own  sweater. 

Florence  Dyrdahl  paid  her  sister  Myrtle  a 
visit  during  the  last  week  of  December.  She 
become  acquainted  with  all  the  deaf  girls. 

On  New  Year's  afternoon  all  the  large  girls 
went  skating  on  the  lake.  We  came  back  tired, 
and  everyone  was  quiet  in  school  the  next  day. 

The  Boulder  High  School  Girls  defeated 
our  girls  basketball  team  recently.  We  are 
in  hopes  that  we  can  improve  our  game  this 
year. 

Several  of  the  girls  helped  make  popcorn  balls 
for  the  New  Year's  party.  We  had  a  lot  of 
fun  eating  corn  and  burning  our  hands  on  the 
syrup. 

Molly  Sweet,  Catherine  Noyd,  and  Eunice 
Brandt  were  invited  to  go  with  the  High 
School  students  to  Butte.  They  were  quite 
pleased. 

A  new  blind  girl  has  come  to  school.  Fler 
name  is  Flora  Lindenfield.  She  came  hero 
from  Billings.  She  looks  like  a  lady.  She 
wears  glasses. 

Hildegarde  Wudell  has  not  returned  to  school 
since  the  Christmas  holidays.  We  understand 
she  is  at  Parkston,  South  Dakota,  where  she 
went  to  visit  relatives. 

Catherine  Noyd,  Annie  Kombol,  and  Hilde- 
garde Wudel  went  to  Helena  with  Miss  Tyler 
to  do  some  Christmas  shopping.  They  drove 
around  town  to  see  the  damage  done  by  the 
earthquakes. 

Last  Saturday  night  Caroline,  MoUie,  Annie 
and  Clarice  took  part  in  the  play.  They  did 
very  well.  Most  of  the  audience  thoughr 
Clarice  was  too  young  to  be  the  father,  while 
Caroline  was  too  old  to  be  the  son. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  it  snowed  while 
we  were  on  our  way  to  Butte.  The  snow  was 
beautiful.  We  rode  in  Mrs.  Griffin's  car  and 
we  saw  many  trees  which  were  covered  with 
snow.  The  roads  were  covered  two  or  three 
inches  deep  and  some  places  were  icy. 

The  big  girls  above  the  seventh  grades  are 
taking  a  class  in  nursing.  We  are  learning 
many  things  about  the  sick  room.  We  have 
learned  how  to  make  a  bed  and  some  things 
about  the  history  of  nursing.  Florence 
Nightenagle  was  the  first  nurse.  Miss  Adams, 
the  school  nurse,  is  our  teacher. 


The  Merry  Makers  club  held  its  regular 
meeting  last  Saturday,  Jan.  11th.  After  the 
business  discussion,  we  adjourned  to  the  Study 
Hall  where  we  had  a  nice  luncheon  in  honor 
of  Caroline  Avery,  Borghild  Vassend,  and 
Aldine  Strong.  These  girls  have  recently 
celebrated  a  birthday.  Mrs.  Lee  gave  the  girls 
a  dish  of  assorted  candy  and  additional  re- 
freshments for  the  party.  It  was  a  pleasant 
surprise  and  we  wish  to  thank  Mrs.  Lee  for 
her  kindness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  have  left  Boulder. 
They  have  gone  to  Helena  to  manage  the 
girls'    vocational  school. 

 0  

BOYS'  ITEMS 

Richard  Mullins,  Reporter 


The  Boulder  town  team  played  basket  ball 
with  a  team  from  Helena.  The  Helena  team 
won  79  to  47. 

The  teachers  and  the  first  team  played  a  bas- 
ketball game.  The  teachers  were  the  victors. 
The  score  was  31  to  13. 

Last  Saturday  some  of  the  boys  went  to  the 
High  School  Gym.  They  played  basketball 
with  the  grade  school  team.  The  hearing  boys 
won   20  to  14. 

Last  Sunday  night  we  went  to  the  show. 
We  saw  "Along  the  Fairway  "  and  "Isle  of 
Paradise."  It  was  about  people  who  lived  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  motor  of  the 
machine  was  not  working  well  and  the  last 
two   reels   were   not  shown. 

Our  boys  went  to  Butte  on  Saturday  where 
they  lost  a  basketball  game  to  the  St.  Joseph  s 
team.  After  the  game  the  members  of  both 
teams  enjoyed  a  supper  at  the  home  of  Eddie 
Lappin's  parents.  Every  one  present  enjoyed 
the  party,  and  extend  thanks  to  Eddie  s  family. 

The  second  team  was  excused  from  Society 
to  play  a  game  of  basketball  with  the  grade 
school  team.  It  was  a  practice  game,  but  we 
failed  to  bring  home  the  bacon. 

After  our  game  the  Boulder  town  team  play- 
ed with  the  Rialto  team  from  Helena.  The 
Rialtos  were  skilled  and  they  beat  the  Boulder 
team  easily.    The  score  was  79  to  47. 

Mr.  Altop  had  a  car  accident  not  long  ago. 
His  car  skidded  off  the  road  and  was  completely 
wrecked.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Altop  escaped  harm. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  we  boys  made  a 
snow  house  out  of  big  snowballs.  The  snow 
house  is  not  completed.  We  hope  we  will 
have  some  more  snow.  The  snow  house  looks 
1-kc  a  fort  made  of  stone. 

 0— — 

God  give  me  joy  in  the  tasks  that  press,  in 
memories  that  burn  and  bless;  in  the  thought 
rha:  life  has  love  to  spend,  in  the  faith  that 
Gcd's  at  the  journey's  end.  God  give  me  hope 
for  each  day  that  springs,  God  give  me  joy 
in  the  common  things. — Thomas  Curtis  Clark, 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

(Continued  from  page  four) 

white  letters.  One  is  labeled  "office.  "  The 
cars  are  connected  by  platforms.  An  old  boil- 
er has  been  rigged  up  as  a  central  heating 
plant,  so  cold,  Montana  weather  dosen't  inter- 
fere   wth  education. 

Helena  is  a  good  example  of  the  old  saying 
that  "Necessity  is  the  Mother  of  Invention." 

— Floyd  McDowell. 

THE  EYE  OF  THE  UNIVERSE 

We  hope  this  new  telescope  that  is  being 
made  for  California  will  tell  us  more  facts 
about  the  planets.  It  should  because  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  million  times  stronger  than 
the  naked  eye.  Astronomers  hope  to  see  four 
times  as  much  of  the  universe  as  they  can 
now.  They  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  if  the  dark 
marks  on  the  planet  Mars  are  canals,  roads, 
rivers  or  valleys.  The  tiniest  flaw  would  make 
this  giant  miscroscope  a  failure. 

The  workmen  at  Corning,  New  York  have 
been  busy  about  a  year  making  a  200-inch 
mirror  for  the  telescope.  That  is  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  one  on  Mt.  Wilson,  the  largest 
in  existence  today.  It  took  nearly  twenty 
tons  of  melted  pyrex  to  make  this  glass. 
Three  crews  of  workers  dipped  with  huge 
dippers  for  seven  hours  to  fill  the  mold.  It 
could  not  be  cooled  too  guickly  or  there  would 
be  flaws  or  bubbles  in  it.  Therefore  it  was 
heated  in  a  huge  oven  and  then  allowed  to 
cool  only  a  little  each  day.  It  took  about 
ten  months  for  the  huge  mass  to  cool.  If 
It  proves  perfect  in  testing,  it  will  be  shipped 
to  California  in  a  felt-lined,  steel  box.  It 
must  travel  on  a  special  freight  car  over  a 
route  which  has  no  low  bridges  nor  narrow 
tunnels. 

The  glass  must  be  polished  and  then  painted 
with  aluminum.  This  work  must  be  so  carefully 
done  that  it  may  take  from  five  to  ten  years  to 
finish  it.  However,  it  is  hoped  they  may  be 
able  to  move  it  to  the  top  of  the  Palomar, 
Mountain   by    1940. — Gertie  Fleming. 

 0  

PUNCTUATION  PEOPLE 

Of  all  the  punctuation  folks 

I  like  the  comma  best, 
For  when  I'm  getting  out  of  breath 

He  lets  me  take  a  rest! 
The  period's  a  busy  man, 

A  reading  "traffic  cop"; 
He  blocks  the  helter-skelter  words 

And    brings   them    to   a  stop. 
Quotation   marks   are   curious  ! 

When  folks  to  talk  begin, 
You'll  always  find  these  little  marks 

Are  busy  "listening  in." 
The  question  mark's  a  little  dwarf, 

He's  small,  but  very  wise; 
He  asks  too  many  questions 

For  a  fellow  of  his  size! 

— Norah  Smaridge. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT 

(Continued  from  page  eight) 

The  meridians  are  wide  apart  at  the  equator 
and  they  come  close  together  at  the  poles. 

There  are  360  degrees  of  longitude  around 
the  world  going  from  Greenwich  around  the 
world  to  Greenwich  again. — John  Evans. 


HYGIENE  WORK 

The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  classes  are 
doing  hygiene  work.  We  are  not  using  any 
hygiene  text  books,  but  Mr.  Noble  makes  les- 
son copies  for  us.  He  makes  the  copies  on 
the  ditto  machine. 

We  are  studying  about  the  human  body 
and  its  bony  skeleton.  We  also  draw  pictures 
of  some  parts  of  the  body  which  show  what 
the  lessons  describe.  He  makes  copies  of 
them  for  us.  We  arranged  the  copies  in 
chapters.  When  we  finish  studying  a  chapter 
or  two,  we  have  a  little  test  to  see  what  we  know 
about   k. — Clarice  Petrick. 

A  CHRISTMAS  PARTY 

We  had  a  party  before  we  went  home  for 
Christmas.  When  we  entered  the  library,  we 
hunted  for  nuts  which  the  teachers  had  hid. 
Those  who  found  the  most  were  to  receive  a 
prize.  The  girls  and  boys  who  got  the  least 
nuts  sat  in  chairs.  The  girls  faced  the  boys. 
We  covered  our  eyes  with  handkerchiefs. 
Each  boy  had  a  banana  to  feed  to  the  girl. 
Joe  Kuzara  put  a  whole  banana  in  my  mouth 
and  I  could  not  chew  it.  They  thought  I 
swallowed  it  without  chewing  but  I  could  not. 
I  think  it  was  much  fun  to  watch  the  girls' 
r.ctions    when    they    were    fed  bananas. 

We  played  cards  and  ate  candy,  popcorn, 
and  nuts  which  the  teachers  provided.  We 
put  peanuts  on  our  ears  for  earrings,  after 
ue  ate  the  nuts. 

Mr.  Starr  took  a  picture  of  the  pupils  around 
the  Christmas  tree.  I  put  my  hands  over  my 
face  as  the  bright  light  flared  up.  We  went 
to  bed  at  10  o'clock.  We  surely  had  a  grand 
time   and   a  merry   one. — Anna  Kombol. 

CLIPPERS 

When  the  United  States  was  a  young  nation 
the  merchants  wanted  to  get  their  share  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  They  built  some 
new  sailing  vessels  that  were  faster  than  any 
ships  in  the  world  at  that  time.  These  fast 
ships  were  called  Clipper  ships. 

The  first  large  ship  of  this  kind  was  the 
"Baltimore  Clipper,"  built  in  Baltimore  in 
1833.  After  this  ship  was  built,  160  other 
Clippers  ships  were  built  within  four  years. 
In  one  year,  90,000  passengers  were  carried. 
The  American  Clippers  were  built  of  oak  and 
other   expensive  hardwoods. 

The  Clipper  ships  had  long  sharp  bows 
and  deep  hulls.  These  ships  carried  trade  to 
Australia,  China,  and  Europe  and  traveled 
ar  an  average  of  fifteen  mile  per  hour. 
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The  Clipper  ships  created  much  interest 
and  excitement  among  people  who  were  in- 
terested in  shipping  and  ocean  travel. 

When  the  motor  driven  ships  were  built,  the 
clipper  ships  were  forgotten  because  they  were 
no  longer  needed. — Edward  Petek. 

Recently  the  Pan  American  Airways  has 
launched  three  large  passenger  airplanes.  These 
have  been  named,  Clipper  ships.  They  are 
pioneering  in  Mail  and  Passenger  service  be- 
tween California  and  the  Philipine  Islands. 
Once  more,  American  "Clipper"  ships  are 
showing  the  way. 

BASKET  BALL 

We  left  here  at  5:30  in  the  afternoon  and 
arrived  in  Butte  at  7.  We  changed  into  our 
basketball  uniforms,  then  we  played  basketball 
with  St.  Joseph's  at  7:30.  The  St.  Joseph's  team 
beat  us  11  to  8.  After  the  game  we  saw  the 
Butte  Central  team  play  with  the  Livingston 
High  School  boys.  The  Livingston  team  won. 
The  score  was  29  to  27.  After  the  game  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lappin  invited  us  to  their  home  for 
a  lunch.  We  had  potatoe  salad,  cocoa,  coffee, 
sandwiches,  olives,  pickles,  chow  and  jello. 
They  were  very  good.  We  left  there  and 
arrived  here   about    12   o'clock  midnight. 

— Joe  Kuzara. 

EXERCISE 

Exercise  is  very  important  because  it  helps 
us  to  keep  our  bodies  strong  and  healthy 
and  it  also  helps  to  cure  diseases.  If  we  want 
to  be  strong  and  healthy,  we  must  take  exercises. 
If  we  dcn't  exercise,  we  may  become  weak 
and  unhealthy. 

We  use  muscles  when  we  move  any  part  of 
our  body.  We  make  our  muscles  strong  when 
we  exercise  them.  If  we  lie  in  bed  for  several 
days,  we  will  be  very  weak,  because  we  do  not 
use  our  muscles  much. 

Exercise  will  also  help  us  to  improve  our 
mind  because  it  increases  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  It  also  teaches  us  how  to  make 
our  mind  and  muscles  work  together. 

Climbing  mountains,  walking,  riding  bicycle:, 
and  other  exercises  will  help  us  build  pliable, 
strong  muscles. 

Gymnastics  provide  good  exercires.  They 
will  develop  coordination  between  the  different 
muscles. 

Athletes  have  big  muscles  because  they 
exercise  a  great  deal. — Joe  H.  Kuzara. 

A  CHRISTMAS  PARTY 

The  teachers  of  the  rotating  classes  invited 
us  to  a  party  last  night  at  7:45.  We  came 
to  the  library  and  Mr.  Noble  told  us  we  were 
going  to  hunt  for  nuts  The  teachers  had 
hidden  nuts  all  over  the  library.  He  told 
us  the  boys  and  girls  who  found  the  most  nuts 
would  receive  a  prize  . 

We  looked  and  found  many  nuts.  After 
that,  we  wrote  our  names  on  the  slate  and 
opposite  our  name  we  wrote  the  number  of 
nuts  we  had  found.  Katie  Boggio,  Florence 
Reinke  and  I  won.  The  boys  who  had  the 
most  nuts  were  Edward  Petek,  Buddy  Evans 
and  Fred  Lavoie. 


The  six  boys  and  six  girls  who  were  low 
were  blind-folded.  The  boys  fed  the  girls 
bananas.  We  laughed  because  they  acted 
funny.  We  played  many  games  and  cards, 
too.  We  had  nuts,  popcorn  and  candy  on 
each  table.  They  were  delicious.  We  ate 
while  we  played  cards. 

The  six  winners  of  the  nut  hunt  ate  banana- 
cream  pie  without  any  utensils.  Edward  fin- 
ished his  pie  first.  I  was  the  last  because  many 
boys  and  girls  pushed  my  face  into  the  pie, 
and  I  had  to  wipe  my  face  with  my  handker- 
chief.   The  pie  was  very  good. 

At  ten  o'clock  we  all  grouped  around  the 
Christmas  tree.  Mr.  Starr  took  a  flash  light 
picture  of  us.  He  lighted  the  flash  cartridge 
while  Mr.  Watts  held  the  kodak.  We  thanked 
the   teachers   for   having   such   a   good  party. 

— Eunice  Brandt. 

THE  BONES 

The  bones  are  the  hard  substances  which 
form  the  frame-work  of  our  bodies.  They 
are  found  inside  of  human  and  animal  bodie;. 
The  bones  form  a  frame  called  the  skeleton. 
There  are  about  two  hundred  bones  in  our 
body.  There  are  many  different  sizes  and 
shapes  of  bones.  They  help  hold  the  body 
straight.  They  also  protect  the  brain.  The 
ribs    protect    the    heart   and  lungs. 

If  we  want  to  help  our  bones  grow  and 
stay  hard,  we  should  eat  food  and  have  plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

When  we  are  young  we  have  soft  bones, 
and  as  we   grow  up   the  bones  grow  harder. 

Children's  bones  do  not  break  easily.  They 
are  pliable  and  they  will  bend  a  little.  The 
older  people  have  hard  bones.  They  do  not 
bend  much.  They  break  easier  than  ihe 
children's  bones.  When  the  children's  bones 
break,  they  grow  together  fanter  than  the 
bones  of  older  people. 

Most  of  the  bones  are  hollow.  They  have 
a  hole  through  them.  They  have  a  soft  sub- 
stance in  them  which  is  called  marrov/.  The 
blood  vessels  go  into  the  bone  through  the 
porous  marrow. 

All  of  the  bones  are  jointed  together.  The 
sections  which  join  them  together  are  called 
joints.  Some  joints  move  like  hinges.  There 
are  round  balls  on  the  end  of  the  bones.  These 
balls  fit  into  cups  in  other  bones  which  are 
called  sockets.  The  ball  and  socket  form  the 
joint.  Some  of  the  joints  do  not  move  and 
these    are    knit    solidly  together. 

There  are  three  parts  to  the  skeleton,  the 
head,  the  trunk  and  the  limbs.  The  bones 
in  the  head  form  the  skull.  The  skull  is 
round  and  the  bones  are  strong.  They  pro- 
tect the  brain.  The  joints  in  the  bone  of 
a  child's  skull  are  not  very  tight.  They  do 
not  grow  together  until   they  become  older. 

The  front  part  of  the  skull  is  called  the 
forehead.  Some  people  have  high,  wide  fore- 
heads.     The    animals    have    low  foreheads. 

The  bones  below  the  eyes  are  called  the 
cheek  bones.  The  bones  around  the  mouth 
C-ire  called  the  jaw  bones.  We  have  an  upper 
}av/  and  a  lower  jaw  bone.  We  move  the  lower 
j.-iw  bone  but  we  cannot  move  the  cheek  bones. 
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There  are  two  large  holes  in  the  skull  for 
the  eye  and  two  holes  for  nose.  The  holes 
tor  the  nose   are   called  nostrils. 

1  he  trunk  is  in  the  central  part  of  the 
body.  it  is  the  largest  part.  1  he  head  is 
above  the  trunk  and  the  limbs  hang  from  the 
trunk.  The  trunk  has  many  bones.  The 
large  flat  bone  in  the  front  and  middle  of 
the  trunk  is  called  the  breast  bone.  There 
are  many  ribs  around  the  upper  part.  The 
bone  which  goes  from  the  skull  to  the  end 
of  the  trunk  is  called  the  back  bone  or  spine. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  trunk  protect  the 
heart  and  lungs.  The  spine,  the  ribs  and 
the  hips  are  the  most  important  bones  in  the 
trunk. 

The  spine  helps  to  hold  the  hole  body  in 
place.  The  spine  is  almost  the  same  as  twenty- 
four,  spools  piled  on  one  another.  The  nerve 
is  in  the  spinal  cord.  It  goes  from  the  brain 
to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  ribs  are  long  and  strong.  They  sur- 
round the  chest.  There  are  twenty-four  ribs. 
There  are  twelve  on  each  side.  They  are 
joined  to  the  back  bone  and  to  the  breast 
bone.  They  are  flexible  so  they  can  move 
as  the  chest  expands. 

We  have  four  limbs.  There  are  two  arms 
and  legs.  Two  bones  hold  each  arm  to  the 
trunk.  They  are  the  shoulder  blade  and  the 
collar  bone.  The  shoulder  blade  is  joined  to 
the  back  of  the  chest  bone  and  the  collar 
bone  IS  at  the  front.  The  collar  bone  joins 
the    shoulders    and    the    breast  bone. 

Each  arm  and  leg  has  three  parts.  They 
are  the  upper  arm,  forearm  and  the  hands. 
The  parts  of  the  leg  are  the  upper  leg,  the 
foreleg  and  the  foot.  Each  foot  has  the  same 
number    of   bones    as    the  hand. 

If  we  want  to  take  care  of  the  bones,  we 
should  sit  properly  in  our  desks.  We  should 
stand  erect  and  eat  plenty  of  good  food, 
and  breathe  plenty  of  air  and  get  plenty  of 
Lunsh.ne. — MoUie  Sweet. 

The  daily  papers  arc  full  of  stories  about 
Ethiopia  and  Italy.  We  are  much  interested 
in  these  two  countries  so  I  have  decided  to 
read  and  write  about  them. 

Ethiopia 

Ethiopia  is  the  ancient  name  of  a  country 
in  Northeastern  Africa.  The  people  of  Echio- 
pia  have  black  skins.  They  go  half  naked. 
Ethiopia  is  a  country  which  has  many  moun- 
tains. There  are  about  10,000,000  people  in 
Ethiopia.  Their  capital  city  is  Addis  Ababa. 
Ethiopia  is  a  very  old  country.  Its  people 
are  mentioned  in  the  old  Homeric  poems. 
Many  Greek  students  have  studied  and  written 
about  the  Ethiopians. 

Italy 

Italy  seems  to  be  as  full  of  people  as  New 
York.  Some  streets  are  so  narrow  that  carts 
cannot  pass  each  other.  The  people  of  Italy 
are  dark-skinned,  blackhaired  and  they  dress 
very  much  as  we  do,  some  of  them  wear 
bright  colors. 

There  is  a  volcano  and  a  buried  city  in 
Italy.      From   the    high    hill    on   the   edge  of 


the  city  of  Naples  we  can  see  over  the  beautiful 
Bay  of  Naples.  There  is  a  statue  of  Moses 
in  Italy.  Some  cities  in  Italy  have  no  cars. 
They  have  canals  instead  of  streets  and  the 
people  use  row  boats  or  gondolas. 

Italy  has  tv/o  important  minerals,  sulphur 
and  marble.  These  are  sent  to  many  other 
countries. 

The  Ifalo-Ethiopian  War 

Italy  is  making  war  on  Ethiopia.  They 
want  to  capture  some  of  the  Ethiopian  land 
so  they  can  have  more  colonies.  Italy  needs 
more  room  for  its  people.  Many  millions  of 
Italians  live  in  the  small  country  of  Italy  and 
they  are  too  crowded. 

Italy  has  been  quite  sucessful  so  far  in  the 
war  because  she  has  many  modern  machines 
of  war,  airplanes,  tanks,  big  guns,  machine 
guns,  and  bombs. 

The  Ethiopians  do  not  have  these  new 
machines.  They  ride  mules  and  use  rifles  and 
spears. 

This  week  the  papers  say  the  Italians  have 
retreated  twelve  miles;  there  may  be  more 
Ethiopian  victories. 

The  African  climate  is  hot  and  dry.  Many 
Italian  soldiers  get  sick  and  have  to  go  home. 
The  country  is  rough  so  the  Italians  have  had 
to  build  roads  and  bridges  before  they  could 
enter  the  country.  Italy  needs  oil  and  other 
supplies  to  run  her  machines  and  her  army 
and  the  big  nations  are  trying  to  stop  the 
Vv'ar  by  not  selling  these  supplies  to  Italy. 

— Arthur  Sylvester. 

OUR  NEW  YEAR  PARTY 

We  had  a  big  party  in  the  gymnasium  on 
the  eve  of  the  New  Year.  We  started  at  eight- 
thirty  o'clock  with  games.  After  that  we 
danced  until  midnight  when  the  Ughts  went 
out  and  on  again.  It  was  our  signal  that 
the  New  Year  had  come.  We  had  a  merry 
time  shouting  and  throwing  confetti  at  one 
another.  In  a  short  time,  all  the  boys  went 
outside  and  had  a  snake  dance  around  two 
flares  that  continued  to  burn  for  ten  minutes. 
We  made  all  kinds  of  noise  with  drums,  old 
pans,  whistles,  and  pop-guns.  When  the  flares 
were  almost  our,  we,  boys,  formed  an  M.  S. 
D.  (Montana  School  for  Deaf.)  We  had  a 
very  good  time. — Lyle  Olsen. 

WORK  IN  THE  SHOP 

In  the  carpenter  shop,  the  boys  are  given 
more  time  to  make  furniture.  So  far,  they 
have  made  quite  a  number  of  pieces  that 
are  being  used  around  the  school.  They  have 
also  been  making  oflice  furniture,  chiefly  desks 
and  chairs,  that  will  be  used  at  the  new 
school  in  Great  Falls.  Most  of  the  furniture 
is  being  made  of  walnut  lumber. 

— Theodore  Ohison. 


THE   SKI  TOURNEY 

The  second  annual  ski  tourney,  held  in 
Anaconda  during  the  latter  part  of  December, 
drew  noted  contestants  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.      World    famous    skaters,    too,  gave 
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exhibitions  of  their  skill.  The  most  exciting 
part  of  the  tourney  was,  by  all  means,  the 
spectacular  leaps  made  by  Casper  Oimen  who 
planned  Anaconda's  new  slide. 

The  Anaconda  slide  is  located  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  There  is  another  slide 
near  this  one  built  for  young  skiers.  Long 
jumps  at  terrific  speed,  and  dangerous  mis- 
haps thrilled  the  spectators.  Oimen,  formerly 
of  Canton,  South  Dakota,  but  now  living  in 
Anaconda,  carried  off  honors  with  a  leap  of 
one  hundred  eighty-four  feet.  Other  con- 
testants followed  closely  behind.  Oimen  is  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Olympic  team 
this  year.  Following  the  tourney,  he  left  by 
plane  for  Germany  where  he  will  compete 
with  world  famous  skiers  in  the  winter  sports 
of   the    1936   Olympics. — Frank  Sullivan. 

OUR  TRIP  TO  BUTTE 

Last  Saturday  the  tenth  grade  went  to  Butte 
to  see  the  show,  "The  Tale  of  Two  Cities," 
which  is  the  name  of  the  book  we  are  now  read- 
ing in  class.  It  was  a  good  show  and  it  helped 
to  make  the  book  more  interesting  to  us. 

The  events  in  the  story  were  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  during  the  French  Revolution 
of  1775,  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  one  ever 
written  by  Charles  Dickens.  It  concerns  main- 
ly an  English  doctor  who  was  imprisoned  in 
France  and  his  daughter,  Lucy,  who  brought 
him  home  and  who  helped  restore  him  to  his 
former  position  and  wealth. 

Later  Lucy  fell  in  love  with  Charles  Darney, 
the  son  of  a  French  Marquis  who  was  a 
tyrant.  After  she  married,  they  lived  happily 
together  with  her  father  until  Charles  was  called 
to  France  to  help  his  former  school  teacher 
whom  he  loved  very  much.  It  turned  out  to 
be  a  plot  to  get  him  back  in  France  and  when 
he  arrived,  he  was  taken  as  a  prisoner,  brought 
to  trial,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  the 
guillotine.  When  Lucy  and  her  father  heard 
about  it  they  were  heartbroken  and  came  to 
help  him  but  could  not.  Sydney  Car:on,  who 
loved  Lucy  very  much  and  knew  what  Charles 
meant  to  her,  decided  he  would  take  Charles' 
place  and  thereby  repay  Lucy  for  her  kind- 
ness to  him. 

The  saddest  part  of  the  show  was  the  parr 
in  which  the  prisoners  were  executed  and  how 
bravely  Sydney  Carton  walked  to  the  block 
to  die  for  another  man. — Borghild  Vassend. 

THE  GREATEST  THING  IN  THE  WORLD 

Every  man  has  his  own  definition  of  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world.  To  some  it  is 
gayety,  the  light  froth  of  life;  to  others,  i: 
is  wealth,  fame,  and  popularity;  to  a  few  i; 
is  solitude,  and  sincere  appreciation  of  nature's 
beauty.  To  me,  however,  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world  must  be  friendship,  for  without 
a  friend  to  share  each  event  of  our  life  with 
us,  happiness  loses  its  brightness,  wealth  and 
fame  are  to  no  avail,  and  solitude  holds  no 
charm. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  as  one  great  thinker  once 
said,  "We  travel  from  our  cradle  to  our  grave 
always   searching    for    one    devoted   friend  to 


whom  we  may  reveal  the  innermost  thoughts 
of  our  soul."  This  may  or  may  not  be  true, 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  fancy  that  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  a  true  friend,  the  world  assumes  a 
brighter  and  more  luminous  glow,  that  beauti- 
ful scenes  grow  more  beautiful,  birds  sing 
sweeter,  and  one  is  happier  than  ever  before. 
I  do  fancy,  too,  that  when  one  finds  no  such 
friend,  the  world  loses  all  the  interest  it  may 
have  held. 

A  friend  is  one  who  shares  all  our  joys  and 
sorrows,  who  encourages  us,  and  helps  us  over 
rough  ways;  one  who  never  deserts  us  in 
times  of  distress.  I  sincerely  hope  that  some- 
day  I   may  be   such   a  friend  to  someone. 

— Caroline  Avery. 

DANGEROUS  POSSIBILITIES  FROM 
SEEKING  INSPIRATION 

These  possibilities  are  usually  derived  from 
our  attendance  to  grammar  class  when  the 
time    for   publication   of   the   Leader   is  near. 

Cn  these  occasions  our  teacher  looks  us 
all  in  the  eye  and  we  know  what  is  coming. 
Sure  enough  !  The  first  thing  we  are  told  to 
do  is  to  search  our  minds  or  the  library  for 
some  interesting  subject  suitable  for  publication 
in    the  Leader. 

We  pick  up  our  pens  or  pencils,  whichever 
happens  to  be  the  nearest,  cast  our  gaze  around 
the  room  from  floor  to  ceiling,  from  ceiling  to 
wall,  and  from  wall  to  wall. 

We  very  seldom  find  anything  in  these 
quarters  to  relieve  our  mental  stress  therefore 
we  shift  our  gaze  toward  the  window.  Ob- 
taining no  desirable  results  from  this  source, 
we  are  about  ready  to  admit  defeat,  but  "teach- 
er" being  near  at  hand,  with  a  determined  look 
in  his  eye,  we  decide  that  other  methods  must 
be  employed.  We  scratch  our  heads  thought- 
fully. Aw!  we  feel  inspiration  creeping  over 
us.  Can't  it  be  an  idea  taking  form?  We  give 
up  that  idea  before  it  is  firmly  sprouted.  We 
scratch  our  heads  again,  a  Lttle  more  vigorous- 
ly this  time  and  chew  on  our  pencil:,  but  all 
to  no  avail. 

At  about  this  time,  our  teacher,  sensing  the 
mental  stress  under  which  we  are  itruggLn^, 
makes  a  suggestion  or  two.  Very  good  sug- 
gestions they  are,  too,  but  we  often  feel  in- 
capable of  forming  a  suitable  article  from  it 
due  to  insufficient  gray  matter. 

By  now  we  feel  great  changes  taking  place 
in  the  upper  story  of  our  beings.  Each  little 
nerve  seems  to  be  crowding  its  neighbor  in  an 
attempt  to  assist  us  in  our  plight. 

At  last  we  give  up  and  "teacher"  suggests 
that  we  write  about  how  it  feels  to  seek  inspira- 
tion. Having  gone  through  the  process  we 
feel  very  capable.  The  danger  is  that  we  may 
lose  our  minds  before  we  are  given  sufficient 
a:sistance. — Mae  Ward. 
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No  lei'erse  fortune  can  destroy,  what  a  man 
puts  into  his  head — knowledge  and  into  his 
hand — skill. — Selected. 

A  lot  of  hard  luck  is  due  to  sitting  around 
waiting  for  a  snap. 


Children's  Pa^e 


Conducted  by  the  Teachers 


Frozen  ponds  and  frosty  air, 
Icicles  and  branches  bare, 
Snowball  fights  and  fat  snowmen, 
January's  here  again. 

— D. 


PAPER  ICICLES 

Cut  some  icicles  from  heavy  white 
paper.  Brush  them  with  glue.  Sprin- 
kle Christmas  snow  on  them. 

Put  them  along  the  top  of  the 
blackboard  or  windows. 


GUESS  WHAT  I  AM 

I  am  made  of  snow.    My  eye,  mouth  and  nose  are  made  of  black 
coals.    I  have  an  old  pipe  in  my  mouth.    I  wear  an  old  hat  on  my  head. 
I  melt  when  the  sun  is  bright. 
Boys  and  girls  like  to  throw  snowballs  at  me. 
I  am  a   . 

^         ^  ^ 

The  beginners  know  these  new  words: 

Nouns  Adjectives 

Santa  Claus,  a  Christmas  tree,  hot,  cold,  pretty,  green,  white, 
an  orange,  the  sun,  a  plate,  a  rabbit,  Speech 

some  bread,  some  water,  a  banana.  Mother,  Father,  See  me. 

New  Words 

Some  muffins,  some  cocoa,  some  coffee,  some  jelly,  a  stamp,  some 
jello,  thumbs,  face,  arms,  fingers,  eyes,  hair,  mouth,  nose,  teeth,  socks, 
a  watch. 
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CHILDREN'S  PAGE 


Silent  Reading  for  Beginners 

Walk.    Hop.    Run.    March.    Walk  fast. 


TOM'S  NEW  SLED 

Tom  had  a  new  sled.  He  played  out-doors.     He  slid  down  hill. 

m  m 

MR.  SMITH'S  GLASSES 

One  day  Jack  Smith's  father  lost  his  glasses.  He  looked  for  them, 
but  he  could  not  find  them.  He  was  cross.  He  wanted  to  read  his 
newspaper.  He  said,  "Where  are  my  glasses?"  After  a  while  he  put 
his  hand  on  his  forehead.  He  was  surprised.  His  glasses  were  on  his 
forehead.    He  laughed.    Jack  laughed,  too. — Selected. 


THE  FISH 

bam  went  to  the  pond  one  afternoon.  He  caught  a  fish.  He  put 
it  into  a  basket  and  carried  it  home.  His  mother  cooked  it.  They  ate 
it  for  supper. 


THE  PIE 

One  day  Ethel's  mother  made  a  pie.    She  put  it  on  a  shelf.    A  little 
raousc  lound  it.     He  ate  some  of  it. — Selected. 


POPPING  CORN 

One  cold  day  in  January  Dan's  mother  gave  him  some  popcorn. 
He  and  Henry  went  to  the  kitchen  and  shelled  it.  Henry  put  it  into 
the  popper  and  pepped  it.  Then  he  poured  it  into  a  pan.  He  put  some 
butter  and  salt  on  it.    Then  they  sat  by  the  fire  and  ate  it. — Selected. 

^    m  ^ 

THE  NEW  DOLL 

Mary's  mother  went  to  town.  She  bought  a  large  doll  for  Mary. 
It  had  yellow  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Mary  played  with  the  doll.  She 
tried  to  give  it  some  milk.  The  milk  spilled  on  the  doll's  dress.  Mary 
washed  the  dress  and  put  it  on  the  fence.- — Selected. 
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